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By WALTER 





HE was my cousin. It is the fate of 
impressionable youths to love their 
pretty cousins. Adéle was more than 
pretty. I adored her from the first moment 
that I saw her. 

I was seventeen. A boy is more of a 
man at seventeen than he is at any future 
time. The world is his, for he has not 
understood the difficulty of purchasing 
it. Nothing is impossible, for he has 
attempted and failed at nothing. Exist- 
ence is made for him, not he for exist- 
ence. He lives grandly—with & grand 
air. His petty achievements are heroic 
conquests. Life is an epic, and he is 
life’s hero. 

I had finished my career at Eton. I 
had played for the School, and we had 
beaten Harrow. Next term:I was to be 
an Oxford man. In view of this I had 
already bought a huge tobacco-jar and an 
array of pipes. These I had smuggled 
into my room, for parental authority had 
not yet recognised my full inheritance 
of manly vices. It was, perhaps, a trifle 
derogatory to my dignity—it undoubtedly 
was a concession to common-sense. 

Adéle was in the drawing-room when I 
entered by the French window, which 
opened on to the terrace. I was in flannels, 
and had a racquet in my hand. I had just 
been playing a set with young Harrabin, 
whose father’s park adjoined ours. He, 
too, was at the divine age, and was going 
to Oxford with me. We forswore female 
society, and played innumerable single 
sets with unsociable regularity. 
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Afternoon tea. was an abomination to 
my soul. I intended skulking past the 
window and joining Brown, my fast friend 
and favourite groom, in a jug of beer and 
a learned discussion on the points of his 
terrier. When I reached the window a 
voice, divinely, intoxicatingly low and 
sweet, floated out into the sunshine. 
conquered. I went in. 

My mother sat at a little table pouring 
out tea from a Louis Quatorze silver tea- 
pot. My appearance so far startled her 
that she stared at me with an agonised 
expression, filling the cup and flooding the 
tray with an amber sea. 

** Have you fallen down and hurt your- 
self?” she demanded, with the painful 
gasp I knew so well. 

I was annoyed. I meant to have strolled 
in with nonchalance, been introduced to 
my cousin, the owner of the divine voice,. 
and, falling gracefully into a_ chair, 
charmed her with my conversation. | 
knew it was my cousin, for we were 
expecting her, and my sister Ellen had a 
high-pitched voice, which reminded me: 
of a violin’s upper notes when out of tune. 

As it was, I .saw they were all staring at 
me ; my limbs stiffened unaccountably, my 
face tingled, and I said shortly— 

“No. Don’t be silly!” 

“My dear aunt, I am afraid the tray 
won’t appreciate your Pekoe.” 

I laughed loudly. I thought it was a 
compliment to my cousin, who had spoken. 
Then 1 remembered I should have smiled— 
my laugh sounded harsh. I sat down 


I was: 


B 
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suddenly on a chair. It creaked audibly. 
Someone tittered—I think it must have 
been Ellen. My mother looked despair- 
ingly at the pool of tea with the suspended 
teapot in her hand. 

“‘ Dick, why did you come in like that?” 
she said reproachfully. 

It was an awkward question. 

‘“‘It is tea-time. I came in for tea,” I 
answered. 

“ But you never come other days. You 
are always in the stables, or birds’-nesting, 
or doing something horrible.” 

I did not reply to her. My mother 
always mixed up my infantile pursuits with 
my present taste for sport. 

‘‘Don’t you think someone had better 
introduce us ?” asked my cousin. 

Ellen looked up. 

“Oh, Dick, this is Adéle, and now do 
ring the bell. Mother does not look 
picturesque holding the teapot at arm’s 
length.” 

That was so like my sister—she had no 
appreciation of my dignity. I bowed and 
crossed the room. I nearly fell over a 
beastly milking-stool. I think milking- 
stools awfully out of place in a drawing- 
room, even when covered with libellous 
attempts at roses. Someone sighed—a 
resigned, aggravating sigh. It was Ellen. 
I rang the bell viciously. 

“I wonder if they will think it is fire,” 
Ellen murmured. 

I walked back to my seat, carefully 
avoiding the milking-stool and the painted 
roses, with empressement. My eyes had 
grown accustomed to the comparative 
darkness of the room. I saw Adéle, and 
my conquest was complete. I adored her 
from that moment. She was small, a dear 
compact little figure, divinely dressed. She 
was seated on a low chair by my mother’s 
side, her arms thrown behind her head, 
and her face tilted up. Black hair crisped 
over a small beautifully poised head. Her 
forehead was low and broad, her eyes 
large, black, and innocent-looking—they 
were not a true criterion of her character. 
Her mouth was curved like Cupid’s bow, 
and there was a dimple in her chin which 
was irresistible. Her skin was creamy— 
like one of those cream and pink roses 


which were once so fashionable. Dear 
little hands, which I learned afterwards 
were warm and soft, a swelling throat, and 
neat little feet that were never coy, com- 
pleted a most charming and delightful 
personage. 

“So you are Cousin Dick,” she said, 
flashing a glance at me which made me 
feel a little giddy. 

I evolved a particularly brilliant remark, 
but the footman entered and interrupted 
me. Afterwards I found I had forgotten it. 

‘**You can take away the tray, John— 
and the teapot,” my mother said. John 
did the obsequies of the tea-table with 
impressive gravity. I felt relieved when 
the door closed on him—I was always a 
little afraid of our Sévres. 

“But you wanted tea ?” Adéle said 

‘‘Oh, no, not at all; I never drink tea,” 
I hastened to assure her. 

“But that was what you came in for, 
was it not?” She moved a little towards 
me in her seat. 

Ellen broke in— 

“Dick never cares for tea. I really 
don’t know why he came in—unless it 
was for the pleasure of kicking my stool 
over.” 

I maintained a masterly silence. 
seemed to appreciate it. 

‘“‘This is delightful,” she said. ‘‘ When 
Aunt Joan died—no, I cannot pretend 
to be sorry :-she persisted in teaching me 
knitting—I said to myself, ‘I will visit all 
my relatives.’ Aunt Joan quarrelled with 
you all, you know, because you did not 
love her poodle. You were none of you 
so clever as poor little me. I kissed him 
regularly every day for four years—such 
a horrid fat old thing !—and she left me 
her blessing and her money. The latter 
is very useful. I don’t know what to do 
with the former. What would you do with 
it, Cousin Dick ?” 

‘Pass it on to the poodle,” I said 
promptly. 

She laughed. 
did—and it died. 


Adéle 


““That’s exactly what I 
Where was I, aunt ?” 

My mother looked bewildered. 

“‘T think you were visiting your relatives, 


my dear, or the poodle. 
clear.” 


I am not quite 











“Oh, yes. Well, I went to the Bless- 
ingtons first. It was very jolly to begin 
with. Sir Charles—he is my second 
cousin, isn’t he, aunt?” 

“By marriage, dear. Julia, you know, 
was a Fordham. We all thought she did 
very badly. Sir Charles is only the second 
Baronet. His father made money in pigs.” 

‘‘ Pig-iron, mother,” corrected Ellen. 

“On. ait 2 
Yes; perhaps so,” 
she conceded. 

“All I know is 
he has lots of 
money,” my cousin 
went on. “I liked 
it there awfully for 
a time, but there 
was a Captain in the 
Lancers— Derwent, 
I think, was his 
name—so I left.” 

“Was he a bad 
man?” my mother 
asked. 

“Oh, no! he had 
nice hair and really 
avery good 
moustache. But I 
refused him four 
times, and it grew 
so silly and mono- 
tonous I could not 
stand it any longer. 
Then I went to the 
Blairs and the Fords 
and the Tressillians, 
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“‘Oh! I am very sorry. I thought it 
was in ‘The Arabian Nights’ or Grimm. 
I remember now.” She looked sweetly 
penitent. 

** You should be careful, my dear.” 

“It is so difficult to remember who 
wrote books, auntie. They all say very 
much the same thing—the only dif- 
ference is in the author’s name.” 

“Yes,” Ellen 
said. ‘‘ Shakspere 
and George Moore 
are very much 
alike.” 

““Who is George 
Moore, Ellen? 
Aunt Joan would 
not let me_ read 
him. She said he 
was too true.” 

Ellen coloured, 
looked discomfited, 
at which I rejoiced, 


and answered 
shortly, “An 
author.” 


“‘Oh, thanks so 
much!” my cousin 
replied. Ellen 
muttered something 
about her work and 
left the room to look 
for it. As it was 
on a little work- 
table beside her I 
guessed she would 
not be back for 


and now I have Br some time. 

come to you.” *“* Mother,” I said 
“We are very / intended joining Brown, my fast friend and carelessly, “I saw 

pleased to have you, favourite groom. Fido sitting on the 

Adéle. You must edge of the fish- 

stay a long time.” My mother smiled pond when I came in.” Fido was a pug, 

at her. Somehow I felt that I had never 


appreciated her properly before. 

“That is so, so good of you, auntie. 
I am like the man who kept the good 
wine to the last,” she added, smiling at us 
collectively. I thought she might as well 
have excluded Ellen. 

My mother looked shocked. ‘“‘ My 
dear,” she said, “I don’t like anyone to 
speak flippantly.” 






which gave existence an object to my 
mother. She looked up in alarm. 

“Did you bring him in?” she asked 
anxiously. 

““No; he seemed very happy.” 

‘“‘ And you know he cannot swim!” she 
said reproachfully. ‘My dear, you will 
excuse me? I must go. Servants are so 
careless — if anything: startled him he 
might fall in.” She went out hurriedly. 
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There was a long pause. I was watch- 
ing my cousin. She had an illustrated 
paper before her, upside down, and it was 
shaking. I did not like it. Suddenly she 
put it down, and her face was quite grave. 

“So you are Cousin Dick?” 

‘“‘ And you are Cousin Adéle ?” 

“Well, what do you think of me? No, 
don’t say it—they all do, and you must try 
and be original.” 

“‘ Say what ?” 

“That I am charming—the only differ- 
ence is in the accent.” 

“* You-are perfect.” 

“‘T am sorry.” 

“That I think you perfect ?” 

“Yes. I don’t believe you do. Men 
hate perfect things because they feel so 
out of it. I don’t think you hate me.” 

“No!” I exclaimed. 

“‘ Besides, to be perfect one must give 
up so many good things.” 

“You would prefer to be 

“Don’t say it!” she broke in. “ Yes, I 
like being that—a thing without a name, a 
little shrug of the shoulders—so !—a little 
lifting of the eyebrows—so! That means 
life, and dances, and—and other things— 
in fact, a good time.” 

“You will find it dull here, Cousin 
Adéle.” 

“* Ce n'est pas possible,” she murmured, 
looking at me. I surrendered at the look, 
forgot the milking-stool—everything—and 
adored. 

“ Adéle,” I cried, “‘I never knew * 

“Hush!” she said, laughing ; ‘not so 
fast. To-day you are my new cousin— 
to-morrow you may be ” She broke off 
with a coquettish glance. ‘‘ Do you like 
illustrated papers ?” she asked. 

‘** Not upside down.” 

She laughed. , “ You noticed that? 
Here is an excellent portrait of the 
champion pug—anything like Fido ?” 

“Poor Fido!” I said. 

“ Poor auntie !—is the pond very far ?” 

“‘ Not very, but mother won’t be back yet. 
Fidois likean honest man—difficult to find.” 

‘TI am not anxious for auntie. Where is 
the pug ?” 

“* He is on the chair there in the corner.” 

“ Dick!” 

“ Adéle!” 


” 


**Why did you send poor auntie such a 
journey ?” 

** Look in the glass, cousin mine.” 

“Really, you are improving.” 

“You have taught me.” 

“I have seen you barely a quarter of an 
hour.” 

“ Your 
than : 

““* His only books were women’s looks, 
and folly’s all they taught him.’” 

** But how delightful is folly!” 

‘“* Better than bird’s-nesting! ” 

“Oh, that’s all rot! I go to Oxford 
next term.” 

“Lucky boy! 
Oxford.” 

“Don’t wish anything so horrible. Here 
I have you entirely to myself.” 

“* Until auntie comes back.” 

“And there I should only possess an 
infinitesimal vulgar fraction.” 

I don’t like the verb. I possess myself.” 

““Are you sure? There was a young 
man named Derwent.” 

She blushed ever so little—a flush like © 


looks are more eloquent 


I wish I could go to 


a baby awaking from sleep. 


“Don’t be absurd! He was too silly 
for words. I never came across so per- 
sistent a man.” 

*“*T say, it’s awfully funny, but Harrabin 
told me they have a Johnnie coming down 
to-day to stay with them named Derwent. 
A Captain, too, in the Lancers—the Seven- 
teenth.” 

She sat bolt upright. 

“This is too bad! 
was coming here ?” 

“Perhaps he didn’t,” I ventured. 

She looked at me witheringly. 

** Don’t you know it is Ascot week ?” 

“Of course. I have a fiver on The 
Conquest. Don’t tell the mater.” 

“Well, that proves it conclusively. I 
won’t see him. I will go to the Edge- 
worths at once. Do you know how long 
he is going to stay ?” 

“Let us leave this wretched soldier 
alone. Let us talk about ourselves. Do 
you like poetry ?” 

“ Hate it!” 

“Oh, I say, do you? I am awfully 
glad! I was beastly afraid I should have 
to mug up.” 


How did he know I 








“Do the Harrabins give many dinners ?” 
“Eh? Oh, yes, I think. Can you play 
tennis ?” 

“Can I walk ? 
court ?” 

*“* Adéle, this is not fair. Have I found 
a cousin—and such a cousin—to lose her?” 

“IT don’t know what you mean— and 
here is auntie.” 

I contrived to see my cousin a great 
deal. She did not get on well with Ellen— 
pretty girls never did. I think Ellen studied 
the glass too much—it made her feel that 
she must be very good. Plain women are 
apt to believe in this compensation. Con- 
sequently, | had to show my cousin the 
place, take her round the village, point out 
the vault where we kept our family, and 
grow eloquent upon the effigies. 

“I don’t think I care much for marble 
effigies: they get so dreadfully out of 
repair,” she said, looking at our great- 
great-grandmother, whose nose had paid 
tribute to Time. 

“They give a fellow a position in the 
county,” I observed. These family stones 
were an article of our belief. We Fordhams 
were proud of our ancestry. 

“They used to. All that sort of thing 
is dead now—as dead as my great-great- 
grandmother,” pointing with her parasol at 
the broken nose. ‘‘ Money is everything to- 
day—money and genius. I prefer money.” 

I sat down on the tomb to consider the 
point. 

“But if a fellow hasn’t either?” I 
remonstrated. 

“Then I suppose he must fall back 
upon these things.” 

“I have jolly little money,” I added; 
“and I hate badly cut clothes.” 

She laughed. ‘‘So you can’t be a 
genius!” she said mockingly. 

We went out into the sunshine. There 
was a long straight path down to the lych- 
gate, and the graves were arranged on 
either side in neat rows like chessmen. I 
heard the gate click, and then Adéle 
turned quite quickly. 

“I believe I left my sunshade in the 
church,” she said. 

“ But you are carrying it!” I was sur- 
prised. She never forgot her parasol 
when the sun was shining. 


Have the Harrabins a 
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“Don't be stupid ! 
kerchief.” 

I went back and searched diligently. I 
felt gratified at doing something for her. 
I even stopped to look at an angel in one 
of the stained-glass windows that struck 
me as being like her. Somehow, though, 
it lacked the piquancy of expression, and 
I decided that her nose was not nearly so 
retroussé. My search was fruitless: I only 
found the pew-opener’s duster. I went 
back. My cousin was not in sight. I ran 
down to the gate, and saw her some way 
up the road witha man. He was tall and 
straight and broad-shouldered, and had a 
cavalry swing in his walk. They were 
very close together. 

I ran after them. 

*“* Couldn’t find it anywhere!” 1 gasped. 

“Is that you, Dick ?” she said. 

“Yes. I’ve hunted all over the church— 
it’s awfully dusty; I shall tell the Rector 
the pew-opener is swindling him—and 
couldn’t find it anywhere.” 

“Find what ?” 

“Your handkerchief—you sent me for it.” 

Adéle looked annoyed ; the man looked 
over the fields and bit his moustache. 

“Oh, yes. [remembered afterwards I had 
it in my pocket. Oh, Dick, this is Captain 
Derwent—Captain Derwent, Dick.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. ‘The fellow 
who is 

“Yes,” she said hastily, ‘who was so 
kind to me at the Blessingtons.” 

I fumed inwardly. I watched her smile 
at thé Captain as she used to at me, and 
grew quite miserable—so miserable that I 
had a-comfortable sensation that I was 
quite a man and heart-broken. 

When the Captain left us I blazed out— 

“I didn’t know you were such a 
hypocrite, Adéle!” 

“‘Hypocrite ?” she echoed, gazing at 
me with big, innocent eyes. 

‘“* That is the man who drove you away 
from the Blessingtons, and now you smile 
at him like—like a mandarin.” 

‘“* Mandarins don’t smile—they nod.” 

“Well, it’s all the same. You have 
grown tired of me, I suppose.” 

“Don’t let us quarrel, Dick. I was 
bound to be pleasant to him. You see, 
he is to be pitied—he loves me very much, 


I meant my hand- 
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and I have refused him six—no, seven 
times.” 

“There’s a difference between being 
pleasant and fawning on a man,” I said 
severely. 

“I didn’t fawn!” she cried indignantly. 

** And the pocket-handkerchief. I don’t 
think I deserved that! I have made my 
trousers all baggy at the knees looking 
for it.” 

“1’m awfully sorry, Dick. You aren’t 
going to quarrel with me, are you? Iam 
so lonely in your house, and you play such 
a rattling game at tennis.” 

I was mollified a little. I liked people 
to admire my tennis-playing. 

“‘ If you are really sorry ?” I said. 

She slipped her hand through my arm 
and looked up at me penitently. After 
that what could I do? I smiled at her, 


and the way seemed very short between 
there and the house. 

When I communed with myself over a 
surreptitious pipe in my bed-room that 
night, I did not feel half so comfortable. 
I did not like the idea of the handker- 
chief, and I was quite sure that they were 


much too near each other for it to be 
accidental. Besides, he was undeniably 
good-looking. I wondered if he had 
money, or was only a genius. On mature 
reflection, I decided he must have money. 
I worked myself into a righteous scorn of 
yellow dross and mercenary beings ; but 
sleep overtook me before I was half 
miserable enough to suit my precon- 
ceived ideas of a wronged lover. 

The next morning I noticed with secret 
anguish that Adéle ate three eggs. On 
my part, I felt ashamed when I had 
emptied the shell of my fourth. Yet she 
was quite radiant. 

For a week or soJ had quite an exciting 
time, alternating between a certainty that 
she cared for Captain Derwent and an 
assurance that her love was mine. Then 
the Harrabins gave a dance. 

The programme was half finished when 
1 claimed her for a waltz. I had been in 
high dudgeon with her that day. She 
had played tennis with the soldier in 
preference to me, and, what was worse, 
they beat us. Miss Harrabin was one 
of those women whom an unknowable 


Providence condemns to wear glasses and 
miss balls. When, at last, I asked Adéle for 
a dance, she had only number thirteen left. 

“I can’t help it, Dick, they will ask me. 
You know I would keep them for you, but 
what can I do?” 

I grumbled. She looked so pretty all 
in yellow, with some moss-roses at her 
bosom. I had given her the moss-roses. 

“You might have told a lie, Adéle— 
said you couldn’t dance them all, and 
were going to sit out with the mater.” 

‘*T wish I had,” she said; and I for- 
gave her. 

“At last!” I said, when young Per- 
ribles—who waltzed like a pair of com- 
passes—left her after number twelve. “I 
don’t want to dance. Let us sit it out.” 

““It would be better,” she murmured. 
I did not like that. I was sensitive about 
my dancing, but she looked quite grave, 
and I hoped it was only unintentional. 

I steered her to a seat at the furthest 
end of the conservatory, which was shut 
in by tall palms. The lights were dis- 
creetly low. 

“How funny!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Derwent brought me here two items 
ago.” 

“If you have come here to talk about 
Derwent, we might just as well dance.” 

“You are cross, Dick. What is it? 
Has the governor found out the pipes ?” 

“You may chaff a fellow. That is what 
a woman always does. When a fellow is 
really serious she is frivolous.” 

‘“* Are you so very serious ?” she asked, 
smoothing one of the soft yellow folds of 
her dress. 

‘* You have no need to ask that, Adéle,” 
I said. I took her hand then, and she 
let it be. 

“No? Do I affect you seriously? I 
thought I was like the funny person in the 
plays who comes in and makes you laugh 
just when you were going to cry.” 

“‘T feel that there is something in life 
besides ” I broke off there. I 
thought it rather effective. Besides, I did 
not know how to continue. 

‘Pipes and tennis and Oxford.” 

“Tf you are going to be absurd——” 

“Is that absurd? Iamsorry. I am s¢@ 
silly ; I always say the wrong thing.” 








“This is awfully jolly, Adéle — the 
lights and the music and the flowers. We later. I met Adéle on the arm of Captain 
are shut in here, you and I, quite alone.” 
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When I entered again it was an hour 


Derwent. She was radiant. 


“If it weren’t for the hundred or so “* Stop, Harry,” she said to him. “ I want 
human beings getting hotin theball-room.” Dick to be the first to congratulate us.” 


“It isa night to dream about 
long afterwards. When I lie 
awake in my hammock—I think 
I shall go abroad, to Mexico, 
or India, or some place where 
they have hammocks—I shall 
think of this, Adéle—the 
lights 7 

“Yes; and the music and 
the flowers. Go on.” 

“—-And you. I shall go 
abroad.” 

“To get rid of me ?” 

“Because you said you 
admired money or genius. I 
shall never be a genius—we 
Fordhams have never been 
eccentric—but in a new land I 
shall make piles of cash.” 

*“ How nice!” 

“‘T shall be inspired by you.” 

** Lovely! So far I have only 
succeeded in spending ; it will 
be delightful to help someone 
to make money.” 

** And then ?” 

“When ?” 

“Oh, when I have made this 
fortune in gold - mining or 
diamonds —I think diamonds 
for choice, I believe it’s 
cleaner—I shall come back to 
you.” 

“Oh, Dick, I shall be quite 
frightful, with wrinkles and 
grey hair!” 

“You will never be fright- 
ful to me, Adéle. Don’t you 
know 4 

“I’m awfully sorry to inter- 
rupt you, Dick, but the waltz 
is slowing down, and I am 











1 met Adéle on the arm of Captain Derwent 


engaged for the next to Captain Derwent.” I guessed at once what had happened. 

I looked at her once as I rose. As she was “I hope you will both be very happy,” 
playing with her fan at the time the bitter- I said. As I passed I whispered in her 
ness of that glance was loston her. Itook ear— 


her back to the ball-room in silence. 


The ‘Ts it money, or genius ?” 


waltz was not nearly ended. I left her with I had the satisfaction of seeing her 


the mater, and walked out into the garden. _ blush. 














HOW THE NAVY IS FED. 


A VISIT TO THE PRINCIPAL VICTUALLING YARD. 
By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


® was remarked by Mr Labouchere 
some time ago that the feeding of 
her Majesty’s Navy was under the control 
of one man. In a sense, there was 
practical truth in this startling statement. 
fhere are, in addition to the depdts on 
the various foreign stations, four naval 
Victualling Yards at home — Deptford, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
Haulbowline. Portsmouth and 
Plymouth supply the large 
fleets which are usually as- 
sembled at these stations, and 
enormous quantities of fresh 
meat,’ vegetables, clothing, 
mess traps, and other articles 
are received direct from the 
contractors and issued to the 
ships as required; whilst the 
manufacture of flour and 
biscuits is conducted on an 
extensive scale. Haulbowline 
is a comparatively small depot, 
from which the ships stationed 
on the coast of Ireland, and 
those which put into Queens- 
town Harbour occasionally, 
draw their requirements; but 
it is at Depiford, which is the 
principal victualling yard, that the greater 
part of the work refating to the victualling 
of the Navy is performed, and at Deptford 
the Superintendent is responsible to the 
Director of Victualling for the immense 
quantities of various articles of food which 
are made and stored there, and it was to 
him, therefore, that I presented the por- 
tentous document from the Admiralty 
which authorised my visit of inquiry on 
belialf of The English Illustrated Magazine. 


Where should we begin? The Royal 
Victoria Yard is a big place with many 
different departments, although some of 
these concern themselves with the cloth- 
ing and not the feeding of the hundred 
thousand men employed on her Majesty’s 
ships. The ground within its gates 
measures some thirty-five acres; but a 


THE MAIN GATE OF THE ROYAL VICTUALLING YARD, 


DEPTFORD. 


good part of this is open space, and some 
of it is occupied by the dwelling-houses 
of the chief members of the staff. Open 
space whereon temporary buildings could 
be erected is the first necessary provision 
against the emergency of war. In the 
meantime, this open space makes Deptford 
a pleasanter place of residence than it 
would otherwise be for the little colony 
of officials and their families. On enter- 
ing the Yard my attention was soon 
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attracted by the unexpected sight of a 
tennis-court. 
We began with rum. 


This, I hasten to 





THE WATER GATE AND WHARF. 


add, was because the rum department 
was nearest to the Superintendent’s office, 
although rum, as the only alcoholic liquor 
served out on board a man-of-war, must 
probably be regarded as the most impor- 
tant single article in Jack’s dietary. At 
the same time, I am assured—lest I should 
be appalled by the sight I am about to 
see—that temperance has largely advanced 
in the Navy, an 
ever-increasing 
number of men 
commuting 
their half gill 
of rum per day 
into coin of the 
realm. ‘This 
fact is of some 
significance to 
the Chancellor 
of the Ex- 
chequer, a sum 
having to be 


provided by 
Parliament (last 
year it was 


about £10,000) 
for the differ- 
ence between 
the actual cost 
of the grog thus 


are credited. 


saved and the value with which abstainers 
The actual cost to the 
Government of half a gill of rum, it seems, 
is represented by too fractional 
a figure. 

The rum is purchased by the 
Government at the prodigious 
strength of 40 degrees above 
proof, and this has to be re- 
duced to 4°5 under proof. This 
process is effected in thirty-two 
vats of enormous size, housed 
in specially constructed. build- 
ings along the riverside. They 
have a total capacity of 230,000 
gallons, the largest holding 
32,817 gallons. This vat is 
two-thirds the size of the 
famous Heidelberg Tun, and, 
having regard to the far greater 
potency of its contents, | am 
not sure that it is not the 
more impressive sight. From the vats the 
rum is run into casks, ready for despatch 
to all parts of the world, and while wit- 
nessing this operation at a discreet 
distance I could readily believe that in the 
midst of this immense quantity of fiery 
spirit one could easily become inebriated 
without a drop of the liquid passing the 
lips. At the time of my visit the official 





THE PAY OFFICE, ROYAL VICTUALLING YARD. 
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in charge estimated that, altogether, he machines and appliances with which the 
had about 630,000 gallons of rum in stock. factory is equipped for translating the 
The Government’s purchases last year cocoa-beans into the finished article. As 
made for the 
Navy, it may be 
added, the choco- 
late requires .to 
be boiled several 
hours before it 
dissolves. A small 
quantity of the 
soluble kind with 
which housewives 
are familiar is 
prepared, _ how- 
ever, for use on 
board ship at 
short notice when, 
after night ex- 
posure or in other 
unusual = circum- 
stances, Jack re- 
ceives a little extra 
comfort. 

Lime -juice, of 
which a consider- 
were exceptionally large in consequence able quantityisstoredat Deptford, is another 
of war scares. beverage provided for Jack’s comfort. It 

From rum we turned to chocolate, its is largely drunk in tropical climes, and its. 
chief rival as the beverage of the Navy. consumption is encouraged by officers be- 
About a million and a quarter pounds of cause of its value as an antidote to scurvy. 
chocolate are 
made here in 
the year, and 
the Navy 
chocolate has 
long been re- 
garded by 
trade experts 
as the model 
for purity and 
quality. I could 
not see the 
process’ of 
manufacture, 
because this 
takes place 
only in the 
winter; but it 
was lucidly ex- 
plained to me, 
and I was 


BRASS GUNS ON THE WHARF AT THE ROYAL VICTUALLING YARD. 
One of these pieces was cast in 1638 in the presence of Charles {. 


showal the BARRELS OF RUM ON THE WHARF AWAITING SHIPMENT. 
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As regards eatables, salt junk is still the being salted in barrels, which are placed 
most important feature in Jack’s dietary. in rows of ten. Into each barrel—con- 
The refrigerating-chambers, which have taining 100 lb.—a little additional brine 
is inserted 
every day 
until it is 
hermetically 
sealed and 
ready for de- 
spatch. In 
the course of 
a year some- 
thing _ilike 
2,000,000 Ib. 
of beef and 
pork will 
probably 
pass through 
the, Yard. 
The pork 
comes from 
Ireland and 
Denmark,the 
beef almost 





A CORNER OF THE RUM-STORE. entirely from 
America. 
become universal on “liners,” are still The next range of buildings we enter 


practically unknown on her Majesty’s suggests that the sea-biscuit, like the salt 
ships, and it is only for a day or two junk, still flourishes as in the days of 


occasionally, after calling at a port, that Nelson. In the production of this article, 
fresh meat, 


vegetables, 
etc., can be 
enjoyed by 
their crews. 
At one time 
the cattle 
were killed 
at the Royal 
Victoria 
Yard, but 
the meat is 
now pur- 
chased from 
contractors. 
As +. 
however, the 
huge meat- 
stores form 
a remarkable 
feature of the 
place, beef 





















A PORTION OF THE SALT-MEAT STORE: SHOWING BARRELS FILLED 
and pork WITH SALT PORK. 
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however, the Government is independent 
of the contractor. The grain is bought on 
the open market, and ground into flour by 
mills at Deptford Yard, as well as at the 
victualling establishments of Portsmouth 
and Plymouth. I am first shown the 
building of three floors in which the 
grain is stored in sacks. There are, I am 
told, about 6000 quarters, although the 
usual stock is little more than half that 
quantity, the Government having bought 
largely of late, for the same prudential 


Government in recognition of his talent. 
With the assistance of a dozen men, it 
will turn out 30,000 biscuits a day, each 
biscuit being stamped with the broad 
arrow as well-as the letter ‘‘ D,” to indi- 
cate that it was made in the Deptford 
Yard. As a matter of fact, about 450 
tons of biscuits will be made in the course 
of the year. From each quarter of wheat 
about 1800 biscuits can be produced, and, 
accordingly, the Government have now 
stored at Deptford the material for 


PACKING TOBACCO : SHOWING HOW TOBACCO IS PRESSED INTO THE BARRELS 
BY HYDRAULIC POWER. 


reason as I have already mentioned in 
respect to rum—the possibility of all our 
ships being put in commission and fresh 
supplies being difficult to obtain. 
Biscuit-baking is not now in operation; 
this industry, like manufacturing generally 
at the Yard, being confined to the winter 
months. The machinery, it is explained to 
me, was specially invented for the making 
‘of hexagonally shaped naval biscuits by 
a former employé at the Yard, who 
received a grant of £2000 from the 


something like eleven million biscuits. It 
is no wonder I was informed that, working 
at full pressure, the Royal Victoria Yard 
alone, independent of the other victualling 
depots, could turn out sufficient biscuits to 
feed the entire Navy. 

In 1871, when Paris capitulated, the 
large reserves stored at the Yard enabled 
the Admiralty to render great service to the 
starving inhabitants of the unfortunate city. 
The capitulation took place on Feb. 8, and 
by the roth 156otons of provisions had been 
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THE CHOCOLATE-MILLS, 


THE BISCUIT-BAKERY. 











his rations, 
although he 
gets it duty- 
free, at the 
cheap rate of 
a shilling a 
pound, one 
pound a 
month being 
the maximum 
he can buy at 
home, and two 
pounds when 
on a foreign 
or colonial 
station. Other 
articles made 
or stored at 
Deptford in- 





LOADING A LIGHTER WITH BAGS 


forwarded to Paris. During the Egyptian 
War of 1882, the resources of the Yard 
were severely tried by the fact that the 
food for the Navy and Marines had 
to be specially packed for the Nile 
boats. But it stood the trial triumphantly, 
400,000 rations so packed being sent in 
less than three weeks. Apart from such 
exceptional circumstances, only a big naval 
war could make a really exacting demand 
upon the : 

establishment 
and its organ- 
isation. 

Flour, meat, 
biscuits, 
cocoa, and 
rum — these 
form the 
chief con- 
stituents in 
Jack’s diet- 
ary, unless 
we are to 
include his 
indispensable 
tobacco in 
the category 
of food 
Tobacco, 
however, is 
not part of 


clude sugar, 
raisins, split 
peas, and drugs, the drug department being 
in charge of a Fleet-Surgeon in the Royal 
Navy. I was assured in all seriousness 


OF SUGAR. 


that the items of the different descriptions 
of stores in the Yard ran into thousands, 


including the minutiz of Jack’s wardrobe 
as well as his larder and pantry. One 
large building is entirely devoted to the 
storage of kitchen utensils and the 
apparatus of the table. 


AN OLD ADMIRALTY BARGE, 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE COOPERAGE, ROYAL VICTUALLING YARD. 





THE STEAM COOPERAGE. 
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The real simplicity of the bluejacket’s 
diet, as suggested by a tour of the Royal 
Victoria Yard, is fully borne out on 
reference to the official rations table. 
According to the aval and Military Record, 
this is as follows, the equivalents in 
money being also given— 


IN HARBOUR 
(or when on fresh provisions). 

Article. Amount. Savings paid in lieu. 
Bread... .. 1$]b. 13d. per Ib. 
Fresh Beef... 1 Ib. Se 
Vegetables 4} Ib. aera 
Chocolate .. 1 0z. aa an Se 
Tea Cie 
Sugar . 202. «>.> Oh a 
Rum.. .. }gill 44d. per pint. 

In England mutton is allowed one day a week in 
place of beef. 
SEA RATIONS. 
The daily rations for breakfast and tea as in 
harbour. The dinner ration is— 

Article. 

Monday— 
Pork. . 
Split Peas 

Tuesday— 
Salt Beef .. 
Flour 


” 


Amount. Savings. 


1 Ib. 
3 Ib. 


4d. per lb. per diem. 
None paid. 


1 Ib. 4d. per lb 
9 oz. 14d. ., 
Raisins fds. .. ad.” ,, 
Salt Suet.. oz. .. qd. -,, 
Wednesday—As for Monday. 
Thursday— 
Preserved | 
Beef or>#}lb. 
Mutton .. ) 
Alternate days— 


Preserved ) 
Potatoes... { f Ib. , 4d. per Ib. 
} lb. sd 2d. P 


5d. per lb. 


Or Rice .. 
Friday—As for Monday, and so on ad infinitum. 


With the declining consumption of rum, 
tea and sugar are relatively of increasing 
importance, and more and more space has 
to be devoted to the storage of these articles. 
The sugar is the finest which Demerara 
produces. and actually costs something like 
sixpence a pound ; no bounty-fed beetroot 
ever comes into the Yard. 

Besides the daily food, her Majesty’s 
Navy has to be furnished from Deptford 
with a considerable quantity of medical 
comforts. The long official list with this 
heading includes port wine, beef essence, 
oxtail soup, chicken broth, calf’s- foot 
jelly, preserved milk, and preserved fowl. 
Port wine has also to be furnished for use 


at Communion services. It is bottled for 
this purpose in quarter-pints as a pre- 
caution against misuse. At one time a 
pint bottle would often have to be un- 
corked for two or three communicants, 
but this was obviously so productive of 
waste that the quarter-pint bottle was in- 
troduced. The wine drunk at the officers’ 
table is, of course, obtained at their own 
cost, in the same way that the wine at a 
regimental mess is subscribed for. 

Provisions are ordered direct from 
Deptford or one of the other victualling 
yards by the officers of each ship when 
in port. These demands are, of course, 
regulated by a scale based upon the number 
of the crew, and any excess would be 
reported by the Victualling Yard officials 
to the Director of Victualling at the 
Admiralty. At one time the supervision 
was in the hands of a Victualling Com- 
mission, and they can still show you at 
Deptford the gorgeous barge in which the 
Commissioners travelled from Westminster 
on their visits of inspection—an interest- 
ing relic worthy of some better fate than 
that -which exposure to the weather is 
preparing for it. Supplies for ships are 
mostly sent down to Sheerness by water, 
two tugs being constantly employed in the 
towage of lighters; supplies for foreign 
stations are usually sent out as ordinary 
freight. A branch of the London and 
Brighton Railway facilitates the speedy 
consignment of goods to one of the other 
victualling yards, or to any of the ports of 
the country. 

Having realised the magnitude of its 
scope, it speaks well for the administration 
that only about five hundred men are 
regularly employed at the Royal Victoria 
Yard. Apart from manufacturing, the 
chief work is in the nature of packing, 
and the same men are engaged indiffer- 
ently in both. The cooperage, in which 
all the wooden paraphernalia of the ship’s 
kitchen are made, employs the largest 
proportion of hands all the year round. 
The workmen generally are under the 
control of the Superintendent of the Yard, 
but each department. of labour—baking, 
cocoa-making, rum-distilling, etc.—has, of 
course, its skilled foreman. 












THE MAST POND AND STORES. 


Deptford strikes a suburban stranger as 
dingy and prosaic to a degree exceptional 
even in London. But apart from the 
interest and importance of its present-day 
function, that part of its space occupied by 
the Victualling 
Yard has 
associations 
and memories 
such as might 
be envied by 
many a more 
pretentious 
district. For 
centuries a 
shipbuilding 
establishment, 
it may almost 
be said to 
have been the 
cradle of our 
Navy in Eliza- 
bethan times, 
and was sub- 
sequently the 
scene of many 
a stirring 
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episode in its 
history. Kings 


and __s princes 
visited it to 
launch some 
of the finest 
craft which 
have done 
battle for 
England’s sea- 
power. More 
than one 
famous ex- 
pedition of 
peace or war 
sailed from 


Deptford; and 
as an inscrip- 
tion to - day 
reminds us, it 
was here that 


Peter the 
Great worked as a _ ship’s_ carpenter. 
The historic spirit which may thus be 


said to pervade the place has been well 
expressed in Sir Walter Besant’s novel, 
“The World Went Very Well Then.” 
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ORGAN-GRINDER. 
By FRANCES BOURNE, 


A LADY’S EXPERIENCES AS AN = | 


T occurred to me one day that to go 
round the streets of London with 
a barrel-organ, in an Italian costume, with 
stained face, clumsy boots, red hand- 
kerchief, and -earrings, would form an 
experience at once exciting, adventurous, 
novel, and attractive; and having once 
given room in 
my mind to the 
idea, it grew and 
grew until it at- 
tained such alarm- 
ing proportions 
that, unlike most 
things, I was fain 
to encourage it in 
order to get rid of 
it. But how to set 
about it? That 
was the difficulty. 
The preliminaries 
alone offered insu- 
perable obstacles ; 
but, nothing 
daunted, I kept my 
own counsel and 
set about arranging 
matters. 

The first thing 
to obtain was a suitable costume. This 
was easy, and consisted of a blue cotton 
check skirt, a very worn-out red hand- 
kerchief for my head, an old cotton 
blouse with a piece of bright red material 
to tie round the waist, many pairs of 
stockings, and old boots several times too 
large forme. But my face—how should I 
disguise my fair English complexion and 
assume the well-known olive tint so 
necessary if I wished to pass as an 
Jtalian woman? I was in _ despair. 


Shop after shop supplied me with cos- 
metics, stains, dyes, powders, and nostrums 
innumerable. They all failed, and sitting 
down one day in the midst of a collection 
of boxes and bottles, brushes and pads 
that would have set me up in a small 
chemist’s shop, I nearly wept with dis- 
appointment, and 
gave the idea up. 
But I was made of 
sterner stuff; and 
once again I set 
forth resolved on 
solving the diffi- 
culty. 
Not far from 
where I lived was 
a grimy shop with 
a grimy window, 
in which fly-blown 
tablets of soap, 
, faded patent medi- 
cines, and despair- 
ing cough-lozenges 
had lain down to 
die—at least it 
looked like it, for 


“‘ Have you something for tanning white leather?” they never stirred— 


and into this 
mysterious and dusty emporium I entered. 
“Have you,” I said to the queer little 
dried-up specimen of humanity in charge, 
“have you something for tanning—tan- 
ning,” I coughed, “tanning white 
leather—staining it brown, you know?” 
«He looked at me contemptuously. “ Hair- 
dye!” he snorted abruptly. “‘ Why couldn’t 
you say so at once? Just like a woman!” 
This was not promising, but I perse- 
vered, and following some impulse which 


bade me speak plainly to this eccentric 












phenomenon, I told him exactly what I 
wanted. He snorted, then with a grunt 
leapt on to the counter, and wildly reach- 
ing down a small bottle from the highest 
shelf, sho/—there is no other word for it— 
some of the contents into a phial and 
handed it to me. “Sixpence!” he said 
shortly, and not a word more. I dared 
ask no questions, but, handing him the 
money, I fared forth. When I got home 
I tried the mixture. Eureka! It was the 
very thing. I was transformed; and the 
glass reflected back the vision of a regular 
nut-brown maiden, who might pass muster, 
even in broad daylight, as an Italian 
organ-grinder. 

The next step was to find some Italian 
boy who would go round with the organ 
and me. I could not go alone, and as I 
was resolved not to go on a day when 
rain or the prospect of it 
might threaten to spoil every- 
thing, it was necessary to 
find a boy willing to enter 
into the spirit of the thing, 
and call every day at a certain 
hour to find out if I could go. 
At length, after much search- 
ing and inquiring, I was 
fortunate enough to come 
across a regular typical Italian 
boy, with olive skin, dancing 
black eyes, and sparkling white 
teeth, who agreed to escort me 
round and turn the handle of 
the organ if I made it worth 
his while. I named a sum 
which made his dark eyes 
open wider and his teeth dis- 
play themselves in a perfectly 
fascinating manner, and we 
made our compact together. 

My preliminaries thus 
completed, impatience con- 
sumed me, and I resolved to 
put all my plans into practice the very 
next day, weather permitting. The morrow 
dawned clear, bright, and cold, and in a 
fever of expectation I waited for my boy. 
Eleven o’clock came, but no Italian. He 
had called five other wet days quite 
punctually; but on this, the only fine 
one, he was missing. ‘Three-quarters of 
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an hour went by and found my patience 
exhausted; and rapidly dressing myself 
in my Italian skirt and blouse, and over 
these my ordinary clothes, I took my 
boots, red handkerchief, etc., in a small 

















/ nearly fell against a dancing bear. 


bag, and, hailing a hansom, drove iapidly 
to Oxford Street, where I had no doubt I 
should find a place where they let out 
organs on hire. We searched Oxford 
Street from end to end without success. 
Fate was against me. The compliant and 
interested driver suggested Hatton Garden, 
and thither we bowled. It was nothing 


Cc 2 
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that, the day being miry, the horse fell 
down twice on the way thither, and nearly 
precipitated me head foremost into the 
street; it was nothing that crowds col- 
lected and stared whilst the animal was 
“got on his legs” again ; it was nothing 
that I was splashed with mud from head 
to foot; it was nothiag that everything 
went wrong and seemed incapable of 
being put right; but it was something 
to find myself safe 
and sound at last 
at Hatton Garden. 

Into a shop 
which seemed 
literally crammed 
with barrel-organs 
and _ suchlike, I 
hastily walked, and 
asked, sure of 
attaining my object 
at last, to see the 
manager. But what 
was my intense dis- 
appointment when 
I foutid that here 
they only manu- 
factured organs, 
not let them out 
for hire. Could 
they tell me where 
I might hire an 
organ forthe day ? 
The manager 
stared aghast. Did 
I want to go round 
and play a com- 
mon, ordinary 
barrel-organ? 
Yes, I did; and 
I wanted to do 
so that day. He 
glanced at his store of elegant street- 
pianos and at me, and then, with something 
like a condescending and pitying smile, 
suggested that I should go to Saffron Hill, 
warning me at the same time to be cheer- 
ful, for the Italians were jealous, excitable 
people, and might resent any encroachment 
on their privileges. ‘‘ Now for adventures ! ” 
thought I, and ordering the hansom to 
drive to Saffron Hill, which happened to 
be but a few steps further on, I dismissed 
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Ln Italian costume. 








the man on the outskirts, and with some- 
thing of a tremor found myself in this 
unsavoury spot at last. 

Down the narrow, dirty street, lined with 
Italian men, women, and children, crowded 
with dancing bears and barrel-organs, I 


walked. Here and there men_ were 
quarrelling, women jeering, and children 
screaming; and in the interior of every 
little squalid hovel loomed the inevitable 
organ. There 
seemed to be 
organs everywhere. 
Emerging from a 
crowd of men, 
women, children, 
and ice-cream 
vendors, I walked 
into a fairly re- 
spectable - looking 
place where organs 
could be had on 
hire. The shop 
was dark, and, 
much to my dis- 
comfiture, I nearly 
fell against a 
dancing bear just 
being led out for 
his round. The 
proprietor looked 
at me keenly. He 
had not a single 
organ vacant that 
day, but if I came 
back within three 
days he might be 
able to loan me 
one. I shook my 
head; this would 
not do at all, and 
down the dirty 
street I went again in search of another 
organ place. Not very far distant I came 
upon a small shop, consisting of only 
one room, which was simply crowded 
with Italians, organs, and dancing bears. 
With some difficulty I got hold of the 
manager, and took him outside for a con- 
sultation. He was suspicious at first, but 
at length agreed, if I came back within an 
hour, to send me out duly equipped with 
man, boy, and organ. Delighted with my 
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success, I went away to find some place in 
which I could effect a change of costume. 
But nobody would have me; one and all 
refused to harbour me for one instant, 
and stared impudently at my strange 
request. However, my next stumble 
brought me to a small sweetmeat shop, 
where for a consideration the woman 
allowed me to 
do as I wished. 
Much to the 
good soul’s 
amazement I 
presently 
emerged in a 
cotton skirt, 
blouse, red 
handkerchief 
and all, and with 
a face stained 
beyond _ recog- 
nition. ‘A de- 
teective ?” she 


questioned sus- 
piciously. No, I 
assured her, I 


was not a de- 
tective ; only an 
ordinary mad- 
cap, with a new 
idea. At this she 
smiled. “Ah! 
Eng—leesh!” 
she said, with 
uplifted hands, 
and pouncing on 
my discarded 
garments, pro- 
mised to keep 
them till I re- 
turned. 

In the highest 
spirits, I then * 
sallied forth to hold my organ-man to his 
bond. Man, boy, and organ were ready ; 
and thus escorted, I walked down the 
crowded street, out into the broader 
thoroughfares, and so into well-known 
streets again. HowI shuddered aswe passed 
down familiar Cheapside lest some chance 
acquaintance should pass by and recognise 
me, and report to my unconscious parents ! 
The idea was alarming, and bidding the 


I felt both self-conscious and awkward, 


boy hasten, we soon reached Fetter Lane, 
but here he deliberately stopped outside 
a public-house and began to barrel-organ. 
Oh, the excitement of that first awful 
moment as an Italian organ - woman! 
Youths crowded round us, men gaped, girls 
danced, and in a sudden access of enthu- 
siasm I myself took the little crank in my 
hands, and for 
the first time in 
my life turned a 
barrel-organ. I 
played as if for 
dear life, for I 
felt both self- 
conscious and 
awkward. It 
seemed to me 
that, in spite of 
my disguise, 
innumerable 
people recog- 
nised me, turned 
round,wondered, 
paused, stared, 
and then passed 
on again, leaving 
me in an agony 
of doubt as to 
whether or not 
they then and 
there deliber- 
ately disowned 
me. I played 
faster and faster. 
**Home, Sweet 
Home,” swirled 
in the air like 
a tarantella, the 
* Lost Chord ” 
seemed chased 
by a Flying 
Dutchman, 
“The Last Rose of Summer” was a 
jubilant pean, and then suddenly, my 
hand getting tired, “Wot Cheer” was 
ground out as a funeral march. After 
that I gave it up. My grinding over, I 
returned to the side of the organ, and 
remained there demurely with the boy. 
For the life of me I could not summon 
up courage enough to go round and ask 
for money, and not a penny was given me. 
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When we came away from the spot we 
were as copperless as when we arrived, 
much to the boy’s disgust. 

Down Fleet Street we marched, hearing 
on the way several personal remarks that 
by no means added to my comfort. ‘‘ That 
ain’t no Italian!” grinned a street Arab to 
his companion. ‘ Garn! of course she is; 
just look at her colour. She’s as brown 


as brown can be.” Nothing disconcerted, 
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each time a policeman hastily moved us 
on to “fade” elsewhere. Splashed with 
mud, panting and tired, we at length 
reached Trafalgar Square, where we 
boldly ground out “Wot Cheer” as 
the most appropriate under the circum- 
stances. By this time I was quite accus- 
tomed to the rdle I had adopted, and was 
beginning to enjoy it, when, alas! alas! 
the flood-gates were opened, and the rain 


A policeman moved us on. 


the other persisted, and we left them 
fighting it out. ‘* What a tall woman for 
an Italian,” I heard next, and, trying 
to shrink half a foot within myself, we 
pushed on. Down Fleet Street, crowded 
with hurrying, busy pedestrians, in the 
midst of a tangle of cabs, "buses, drays, 
bicycles, and motor-cabs, we made our 
way with a breathless speculation on my 
part as to whether we should ever emerge 
alive. Several times we stopped and tried 
to cheer the despondent denizens with a 
strain of ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” but 


began to descend: not a gentle aropping 
rain that might have passed by and left 
“The Last Rose of Summer” the more 
revived for its freshness, but a downpour 
that threatened to drown us. What was I 
todo? Not with all my reserve of energy 
could I summon up enough courage to 
take shelter in a public-house, and no 
restaurant would have me, so telling the 
boys to leave off trying to find the ‘“ Lost 
Chord,” I sent them and the barrel-organ 
into a public-house and told them to wait 
for me there. Then I betook myself to 
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the station. In duetime the rain ceased, 
and back 1 went to the rendezvous 
appointed. The boys and barrel-organ 
had disappeared, and I was left lament- 
ing, alone in my strange costume, miles 
away from my ordinary attire. After 
wandering around in a vain search for the 
runaway Italians, I at length gave it up as 
a bad job, and saw before me nothing but 
a long tramp all 
the way back to 
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Hill, Chiswick, and back. It was really 
ridiculous, and I laughed till the tears ran 
down my face to see the young rogues so 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. Not yet 
tired of my experiences, I resolved to 
follow them quietly fora while, and see how 
things fared in this neighbourhood. Much 
to my surprise, I saw that people in this 
district were far more ready to give than 
those in the 
City; they were 





Saffron Hill. Yes, 
a tramp: for to 
take a hansom in 
my costume would 
have been absurd; 
and I dared not 
enter an omnibus, 
in case I met mine 
enemy, or my 
parent, which 
would have 
amounted to the 
same thing, face 
to face. The 
weary tramp at 
last came to an 


end, and changing 


my Italian. dress 
for my ordinary 
costume, I bade 
farewell to the 
sweety woman and 
set off for the 
nearest station. 
Here I took a 
ticket and the 
train to Sloane 
Square, my homeward destination—at least, 
I thought, it was the train, but when I pre- 
sently found myself at Chiswick I knew I 
had taken the wrong one in my hurry. 
The same perversity of fate that had 
followed me all. day had reserved this as 
a final touch. However, back I went 
and arrived at Sloane Square, and walked 
towards my home. Lo! playing away 
gaily in the Square, with the utmost 
gusto, were my boys and the organ, 
found at last, after I had been to Saffron 


In the square were my loys with the organ. 


more indifferent 
to the music, 
perhaps, and did 
not seem to ap- 
preciate it nearly 
as much as the 
people eastwards, 
but they had pity 
on the poor 
organ-grinder and 
gave their pennies, 
whereas in the 
City they danced, 
they sang, and 
they played and 
immensely 
enjoyed it, but a 
joke was all they 
bestowed. 

_1 fefl into a 
reverie. Why, if 
a barrel-organ 
drew pennies from 
the denizens of the 
west, who did not 
care for it, did not 
the dwellers in the 
east pay for the music they enjoyed? *Twas 
a knotty point, and long before I had 
solved it ‘“‘The Last Rose of Summer” 
had faded and gone, the music had ceased, 
and oncemore boys and organ had vanished 
from the scene. I did not seek them, but 
wending my way homewards, entered 
“Home, Sweet Home,” at the same time as 
my unconscious parents, who, kindly inquir- 
ing how I had enjoyed my day at Kew, 
were amazed to receive the reply that I had 
no idea barrel-organs were so interesting ! 





THE MOST REMARKABLE RAILWAY 
IN THE WORLD. 
By FRED A, TALBOT. 





AILWAY-ENGINEERS, now that 
they have brought the conventional 

system of railroad to such a high state 
of perfection that it would be scarcely 
possible for George Stephenson himself to 
realise the fact that his crude engine 
Rocket was the genesis of such a mighty 
and wonderful organisation, are de- 


voting their energies towards the con- 
struction of an efficient railway, in which 


THE WUPPER VALLEY RAILWAY: 





the trains shall run upon a single rail. 
The idea is by no means a recent one; 
it has been discussed almost ever since 
the day that the iron road first sprang 
into existence. It is only during the last 
few years, however, that the problem has 
attracted the serious attention of engi- 
neers. Very remarkable mono-railroads— 
to quote the eagineering vernacular for 
such systems—have been suggested, but 
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few have been submitted to any practical 
experiments. In Dublin there exists a 
single-line railway, called the ‘‘ Lartigue,” 
after the name of its projector, which 
has proved eminently successful. In 
this system the railway-track passes 
longitudinally through the centre of 
the carriage, about three feet above the 
ground. ‘The floor of the carriage on each 
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Boynton, the remains of whose track may 
still be seen near New York. 

In Germany, however, there is now under 
construction a single-line railway, which, 
when completed, will undoubtedly be the 
most wonderful railway in the world. 
Certainly it will rank as one of the most 
extraordinary engineering triumphs in 
existence. Not only is it a mono-railway, 
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side is, consequently, placed about two feet 


below the rail. By this means the centre 
of gravity is placed below the level of the 
track, and the advantage accruing from this 
principle is that, no matter at what speed 
the train may be travelling, it cannot leave 
the rails. On the other hand, when 
travelling at a high velocity upon our two- 
rail system, where the centre of gravity is 
above the rails, the danger of derailment is 
considerable. Other notable single-rail 
systems are those of Decauville and E. M. 


¢ 


but a suspended railway as well—that is to 
say, the carriages do not run upon the rail 
but are suspended from it. 

The inventor of this remarkable rail- 
way is Eugene Langen, who is a most 
enthusiastic advocate of the single-line 
railway. Some years ago, when he was 
the proprietor of a large sugar - manu- 
factory, he was much troubled by the 
question of the transportation of his 
materials from one part of the factory 
to another. This was a matter of vital 
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importance to him, and he soon set to 
work with a view to surmounting the 
obstacle. He bethought himself of an 
overhead 
tramway, in 
which the 
goods should 
be carried in 
vehicles 
slung from a 
rail. While 
evolving this 
task it 
occurred to 
him that if it 
were possible 
to transport 
goods in this 
manner, why 
not convey 
passengers 
by a similar 
method? At 
any rate, he 
determined 
to construct such a railway, to ascertain 
if this means of locomotion were possible. 
He thereupon relinquished his work at 
the sugar-refining factory, and turned his 
attention solely towards the successful 
solution of this novel idea of travelling. 


THE INTERIOR OF STATION, 
AND APPROACHING TRAIN. 


From a Drawing. 
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When he had matured his plans, the 
Continental Company for Electric Enter- 
prise, of Nuremberg, 


set to work to 
construct a 
railway in 
the Wupper 
Valley of 
Germany, 
running from 
Barmen, via 
Elberfeld 
and Vohurn- 
kel. The 
total length 
of the rail- 
way is about 
8} miles, and 
it passes 
through 
some of the 
most beauti- 
ful scenery in 
the Teutonic 
country. Up 
tothepresent 
only about half of the track is available for 
passenger traffic, but the whole line will be 
completed by the end of this year. In 
the strict sense of the word, Eugene 
Langen’s systemis reallythe first single-line 
railway ever constructed, since, although 


SHOWING PLATFORMS 





A STATION ON THE WUPPER VALLEY RAILWAY, SHOWING APPROACH FROM THE STREET. 


From a Drawing 
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several so-called mono-railroads have been 
constructed from time to time, they have 
all possessed auxiliary rails for the purpose 
of either steadying the cars while in 
transit, or for the prevention of oscillation. 
In the Wupper Valley Railway, however, 
both steadiness and freedom from oscilla- 
tion are assured without the introduction 
of any subsidiary rails whatever 

The line of the railway for the most part 
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and the apex supplanted by a horizontal 
girder. The-piers are constracted of iron 
latticed girders, with the bases resting in 
masonry foundations, and average about 
100 ft. span. The utilisation of so much 
steelwork signifies enormous weight. Taken 
on the average, the weight of that portion 
of the structure which is built above the 
river is no less than 850 lb. to the foot, or 
about 2000 tons per mile. 


THE RAILWAY ENTERING A TOWN. 


is suspended over the river Wupper, which 
meanders through this valley. The water- 
way is not very wide, so that little difficulty 
was experienced in erecting the necessary 


piers to support the railway - track. 
Of course, the latter had to be built a 
good height above the level of the water 
so that the traffic on the river was not 
interrupted in any way. The supports 
carrying the railway above the river are 
similar in shape to an inverted letter V, 
with the sides springing from either bank, 


When the railway enters the streets of 
the towns, as may be naturally supposed, 
the employment of the V-shaped piers 
would constitute a serious obstruction to 
the vehicular traffic, except in the centre 
of the thoroughfares, because of the 
converging character of the girders. To 
obviate this the V-shaped supports were 
abandoned in lieu of others shaped in the 
form of an inverted U. The ends of the 
letter are sunk on each side of the thorough- 
fare, thus making, as it were, an immense 





THE 


archway over 
the street. 
What would 
those indi- 
viduals who 
are so stren- 
uously op- 
posed to the 
introduction 
in London of 
the overhead 
trolley system 
for electric 
trams on the 
plea of the 
structures 
marring the 
beauty of 
the streets 
exclaim if the 


London County Council introduced such 
cumbersome iron structures in Piccadilly or 
along the Thames Embankment ! 


2 eae 
. ae : 
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THE RAILWAY TRAVERSING THE PRINCIPAL THOROUGH- 
FARES OF THE TOWN. 


their unsightly 
Americans have 


But 


as» 
Ye ¥ 


proportions as 
become 
the overhead railway of New York. 


the Germans 
consider 
commercial 
utility first 
and esthet- 
icism __after- 
wards. True, 
no one will 
admit that 
these un- 
wieldy iron 
piers of the 
Langen Rail- 
way are aught 
but ugly, but 
yet the in- 
habitants 
have become 
as accus- 
tomed to 
the 
accustomed to 


THE GENERATING STATIONS, ETC., FOR THE SUPPLY OF THE NECESSARY ELECTRIC POWER 


TO PROPEL THE CARS. 
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The railway track consists ofalongitudinal 
framework of latticed girders. The lower 
part of the framework contains the actual 
rail from which the carriages depend. 
Upon the upper face of this rail runs a 
two-wheeled truck or trolley containing 
the electric motors. Two of these trucks, 
placed nearly thirty feet apart, are supplied 
to each carriage. From each truck pro- 
jects round the rail a heavy strongly 
built hook, fastened to a loop-shaped 
contrivance on the roof of the carriage. A 
glance at our Illustration on p. 25 will 
comprehensively convey how this  sus- 
pension of the carriage from the trucks 
above isaccomplished. Although thetrolley 
runs along a single rail, it is prevented from 
falling over by the hook, and also by the 
fact that the centre of gravity is placed 
immediately below the wheels, which must 
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the railroad care was observed to minimise 
all banks as much as possible by com- 
mencing the track at a suitable level. 
Then, again, the meandering river below at 
one or two places curves a trifle sharply, 
and these had to be carefully negotiated, 
so that the carriages might round them 
easily. At each terminus of the line the 
track is built in the shape of a large loop, 
so that the arriving carriages may pass 
round to the departure platforms, in the 
same way that the cross-over tunnels on 
the new Central London Electric Railway 
enable the trains to accomplish the same 
object. 

Electricity comprises the motive-power 
for propelling the carriages. The current 
is conveyed from the generating-stations 
to the motors on the trucks supporting the 
cars by means of the third rail, similar to 


THE INTERIOR OF A CARRIAGE, 


therefore tend to maintain them in an 
absolutely perpendicular position. The 
railway is a double track, one line for the 
up, and the other for the down trains. 

The railway, in common with the general 
system, has had to follow the natural 
configurations of the country, so that it 
possesses several gradients, but the inclines 
are very slight, since in the designing of 


the method generally upon electric rail- 


ways. The conduit in this instance is laid 
along the girder upon which the trucks 
run. A motor is supplied to each truck. 
By this arrangement, no matter what the 
weight of the train may be, it will not 
make the slightest difference to the travel- 
ling-speed, as would be the case were an 
engine provided to haul the cars along. 
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The motors each develop thirty-six horse- 
power, and can attain a maximum speed 
between the stations of thirty-six miles 
an hour. 

The shape 
carriages 


the 
adequately gathered 


and proportions of 
may be 


militates against the development of great 
speed. The train, however, attains full 
speed within fifteen seconds of starting, 
and throughout the whole journey travels 
at an average rate of twenty miles an hour, 
including the stoppages at the stations 


i ae 


P p ore, oo 


THE CARS PASSING BENEATH THE RAILWAY VIADUCT. 


from our Illustrations. They are each over 
thirty feet in length, and are constructed 
somewhat after the prevailing American 
pattern, with the doors at each end, and 
a corridor extending longitudinally through 
the centre of the carriage. The company 
has studied the requirements of its 
passengers by providing first and second 
class accommodation, and also smoking 
compartments. The complement of each 
car is fifty passengers, or one hundred 
passengers to the ordinary train of two 
cars. On the occasions of heavy traffic 
four cars can be coupled together, since 
the platforms of the stations are con- 
structed for the accommodation of a 
train of this length. Although the 
line is only a little over eight miles 
in length no less than nineteen stations 
are provided. The short distance be- 
tween these stopping - places naturally 


All the various precautions generally 
observed upon our railways for the pre- 
vention of disaster are adopted upon this 
railroad. It is provided with an automatic 
block system, by which the cars themselves 
regulate the signals controlling the line. 
By this means the cars can run at, and 
maintain, regular intervals. Suppose, for 
instance, that two trains are travelling 
behind one another, and that the rear one 
is a little delayed; it can, if necessary, 
accelerate its speed, and reduce the front 
train's lead to two minutes, though the 
scheduled time is three minutes. Then 
the braking arrangements are both ade- 
quate and efficient. Each car is fitted 
with the Westinghouse pneumatic brake, 
a hand-brake similar to that generally 
employed in our trains, and an electrical 
brake. Then, in the case of an emergency, 
the driver of the car can arrest the 
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progress of the train by reversing the 
motors, in. the same way that the 
captain brings his vessel to by reversing 
his engines. . 

It is a curious sight to watch the train 
running along this unique railroad. It 
glides along steadily, yet rapidly. At first 
it appears a little puzzling as to how the 
car can travel apparently upside down, but 
curiosity is soon allayed when the pon- 
derous hooks and trucks are seen. By the 
employment of electric traction there is no 
smoke, no smell, and no dirt; then there 
is also a minimum of vibration, and almost 
an entire absence of noise. The service 
leaves little to be desired, as the trains run 
at intervals of three minutes. 

Contrary to what might be expected, the 
cost of building this railway has been 
extremely low. The total cost, comprising 
erection of permanent way, stations, and 
the equipment of the line with the 
necessary rolling-stock, has only been 
#56,000 per mile. This is probably the 
most cheaply constracted railway in the 
world, and contrasts very strikingly with 


the cost of our underground railways in 


London. The Metropolitan Railway cost 
from £200,000 to $1,000,000 per mile, but 
a good deal of this huge outlay was 
expended as compensation for traversing 
through private property. One of the 
cheapest short railways in England to 
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construct has been the new Central 
London Railway, the average cost of 
which has been about £500,000 per 
mile. Of course in the Wupper Valley 
Railway practically no money had to be 
spent for compensation to owners of 
private property, since the track lies either 
above the river itself or the public 
thoroughfares. Then, again, the work has 
been entirely above ground. There has 
been no expensive tunnelling or exca- 
vating. But even then the cost of con- 
struction has been remarkably low. The 
Elevated Electric Railway in Berlin was 
considered a marvel of cheapness, but even 
the erection of that cost three times as 
much as the Langen Single-Line Railway. 

The working of this novel railroad is 
being followed with the closest interest’ by 
railway engineers in all parts of the world. 
The section of the railway that has been 
in use for some months past has given 
entire satisfaction. ‘There is no doubt but 
that other similar railroads will soon be 
inaugurated in Germany. In fact, another 
line upon the same principle is already in 
course of construction near Dresden. In 
this instance, however, it will be a rope- 
railway. It remains to be seen whether 
any of our progressive towns will avail 
themselves of this system as a cheap, 
economical, serviceable, and rapid means 
of intercommunication. 





THE BROKEN LIMBER. 


A FRONTIER STORY. 





T the far end of the Woollar Lake in 
Kashmir, high above the Town of 
Bandipur, towers the pass called the 
Rajdiangan, which not so many years 
ago was the only road that led to 
Gilghit and Astor. Snow, which lies 
thickly on the mountains for at least six 
months out of the twelve, makes it difficult 
and often dangerous for fully half the year, 
but when the summer comes the snow 
‘ disappears and leaves the road open to 
travellers, among whom the Englishmen 
who come from India in pursuit of big 
game may be reckoned as a not inconsider- 
able item. The first stage eut of Bandipur 
ends at a spot named Tragbal, some two 
hours’ walk below the summit. Here in 
the pine-woods beside a tiny lakelet is a 
coolie rest-house and enough ground to 
pitch afew tents, and here in the early 
months of the summer, when the snow 
on the pass is not yet melted, travellers 
are wont to halt for the night, so as to 
make the final ascent in the early morning 
before the sun has made the going too 
soft to be pleasant. 

The place has seen many gatherings in 
its time, though it does not often happen, 
as it did one April day in 1880, that no 
less than seven Englishmen, all officers of 
the Army, and all “racing for nullahs” 
(as it is called), met there at one time. 
The rule in those days was that the first 
man* who set foot in one of the valleys 
where game abounds had it for his own 
preserve as Jong as he chose to stay, and 
all these seven were hurrying forward to 
secure one or other of the favourites 
before it was too late. Three couples and 
a man over, none of the four items had 
ever met before, nor were they ever fated 
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to meet again; but the freemasonry that 
exists among those privileged to wear the 
Queen’s uniform was introduction enough 
for them, and for that one night they were 
the best of friends. Camp-tables were put 
together, the four cooks bidden to arrange 
their respective shares of the evening 
meal, and when that was over the party 
adjourned io the bonfire which the 
shikarris had made by the simple process 
of piling a heap of drift-wood against the 
trunk of one of the tallest pine-trees. 
Each man had his whisky, and of hot 
water and other materials there was no 
stint, and the evening promised to pass as 
sociably as it had begun. 

Someone proposed a song, but only one 
of the seven could sing, and, when he had 
given three in succession, he suggested 
that it was his neighbour’s turn to amuse. 
It so happened that the man appealed 
to was the one that was travelling by 
himself—the oldest, too, of the party. 
Laughingly declining to attempt that 
which he could not satisfactorily perform, 
the Major (for that was his rank in one of 
the English regiments serving in India) 
offered, in place of singing, to tell a story, 
and, with the approval of the others, 
plunged into the following tale— 

“I call my tale ‘The Broken Limber,’ 
he said, ‘‘ because it was a broken limber 
that played the most important part in it. 
I shall not give real names or places, 
because, though some of the actors in it 
are dead now, there are others who are 
not, and so it would not be fair to give 
particulars by which it could be identified. 
I am going also to take you back some 
years, to that time in the early ‘sixties 
when the Army, by right of its successes 


» 


D 
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in three great wars, then of recent date, 
occupied such a position in the estimation 
of the population, and of the ladies 
particularly, as it has never occupied 
before or since. The soldier was some- 
body then in the eyes of a civilian, for 
the story of the Crimea and the Mutiny 
was fresh in everybody’s memory—so 
much ‘so that even a raw ensign like 
myself, just turned into food for powder, 
and having anything but a brilliant time 
of it in the old Chatham Dépét battalion, 
found my consolations when I could get 
away from the barrack-square. And that 
was none too often, for they used to pick 
out all the Tartars in the Service to 
command those rough nurseries for soldiers, 
and many were the weary hours that I had 
to spend—in my own opinion, most 
unnecessarily—in learning the goose-step 
and the other rudiments of the military 
profession. 

“Like the rest, once duty was done 
with, I was ready enough to avail myself 
of the benefits the town offered in the way 
of society, and, like the rest of my red- 
coated brethren, I found myself received 
with open arms. But there was this 
drawback to complete happiness, that, in 
spite of there béing so many pretty girls 
to choose from, practically every man in 
the garrison was head over ears in love 
with the same syren. It sounds perhaps a 
little foolish for me to plead that we 
certainly had every excuse for our 
infatuation. The lady whom we all 
admired so desperately—I say we, for I 
was speedily as bad as the rest—was as 
lovely a girl as ever any of you saw yet. 
We will call her Nellie Treherne, and add 
that she was the daughter of a retired 
Post-Captain in the Navy, a jolly old sea- 
dog with a pronounced liking for the society 
of his friends, and an additional recom- 
mendation in the shape of a cellar of 
undeniable old port, which, I regret to 
think, I was then too young to appreciate 
at its proper value. He was a stout, good- 
natured man, with a stout, good-natured 
wife—the pair of them about as well fitted 
to manage a girl of Nellie’s temperament 
as I should be fitted to teach a red bear to 
dance the Highland fling. 


‘“* Now, I need hardly remind you that, 
just as a whole garrison will. run mad after 
one girl, so will the young lady herself, 
with the whole ruck of them to choose 
from, bestow her regards on the least 
eligible of the lot. I soon learned that 
ere ever I made my own appearance on 
the scene the fair Nellie had gone some 
way towards breaking the hearts of a 
couple of score of matrimonially unattached 
warriors of varying ages and ranks by 
exalting one to the exclusion of the rest. 
It is a fact, too, that, with plenty of really 
good fellows to choose from, some of 
whom could have afforded to maintain hér 
in the position to which she had always 
b€éen accustomed, she- had selected, 
perhaps, the most pronounced ‘ detri- 
mental’ of us all. Frank Ramsay was a 


gunner, and, even allowing for a certain 
amount of corps jealousy, there werc 
reasons why cavalry and infantry, not to 
mention sappers and marines, should have 
united in running him down. 

‘He and I had been to Rugby together, 
and, much as I liked him personally, I 


had to admit that there was this justifica- 
tion for the wrath of the others, that, 
independently of his being far too young 
to marry at all, he had not, and very likely 
never would have, the wherewithal to keep 
a wife. But he was a handsome, smart 
fellow, with just enough ‘side’ on to 
show that he had a proper opinion of 
himself, and it was clear that Nellie 
Treherne had taken him at his own 
estimate in preference to accepting tlfe 
estimate common to the rest. 

“She and I very speedily became the 
best of friends, not only on account of her 
lover being an old chum of mine, but also 
because I was wise enough to take a hint 
that she gave me early in our acquaintance 
that she liked those best who did not try 
to make love to her. So well did I 
manage to smother my own feelings that 
I doubt if to this day she knows how badly 
I was smitten at the time. I learned very 
soon that she was privately engaged to my 
friend, so privately, indeed, that I doubt 
whether even her own people were aware 
of the fact. They, both of them, told me 
all about it, and, being young and foolish, 
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I saw no harm in it, and, of course, kept 
their counsel as faithfully as ever they 
could have wished. 

“There was a fine hullaballoo one 
morning when Frank and | both got the 
route for India, and by the same troopship 
too. But I had enough to do making my 
own preparations, and no time to listen to 
other people’s woes, so that during the 
short time that intervened between the 
notice and the day we had to sail | saw 
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too occupied with each other to notice 
me ; but I saw them well enough, and was 
considerably surprised to find that they 
were Ramsay and Miss Treherne. It was 
all over in a moment, and long before I 
had got over the annoyance of being well 
spattered with Strand mud so early in the 
day they were out of sight, and nearly as 
soon forgotten. 

“On my return to Chatham, I called at 
the Trehernes’ house to say good-bye, and 





The party adjourned to the bonfire. 


nothing much of either of them. One of 
the few occasions that I even saw them in 
the distance was one morning in town, 
whither I had gone to arrange about my 
own kit. I used in those days to lodge 
in some rooms just off the Strand, and, 
having an engagement that day to break- 
fast with a brother officer at the ‘ Rag,’ I 
‘was hurrying towards Pall Mall, when, in 
crossing one of the side-streets, I was 
very nearly run down bya passing hansom. 
The two occupants of the cab—which 
was driving rapidly towards the City—were 


found only Mrs. Treherne at home. She 
told me that the Captain and Miss Treherne 
were visiting friends at Southsea, and 
added that I might possibly see them there 
on my way through. 

““My own farewells were got over at 
home, so far as my people were concerned, 
so when the time for sailing arrived I was 
free to. walk the deck of the troopship 
and look at what was going on. There 
was the usual allowance of mothers, 
sisters, stern parents, boon companions, 
and ‘duns,’ together with a sprinkling of 
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more tender partings which made me wish 
heartily that the time would come for 
casting off, and so save me from any 
further intrusions where I certainly was 
not required. Driven from place to place, 
I had at last made my way aft right to the 
wheel-house, and here, of all places in the 
world, I -plumped right on to my two 
friends, Ramsay and Miss Treherne, the 
one very grave, the other very tearful, and 
neither of them the least anxious for my 
company. I tried to draw back in the 
fashion I had already done so many times 
that afternoon, but Nellie, drawing down 
her veil hastily, commenced something 
‘ about being delighted to have this oppor- 
tunity to say good-bye, and, though her 
manner belied her words, I had, of course, 
to pretend that I believed her, and to say 
something civil in my turn. But very 
soon I muttered something about my 
duties elsewhere, and left them free to 
complete their private farewells, and the 
last that I saw of Miss Treherne was a 
glimpse of a closely veiled figure frantic- 
ally waving a handkerchief as we steamed 
slowly away from the troopship jetty. 
“*That night the weather held good, so 
much so, indeed, that not even the most 
inveterate hater of the sea could find a 
chance for grumbling. Personally, I 
believe that I spent about half the night 
pacing the deck, with Frank Ramsay at 
my elbow pouring into my unsympathetic 
ears a stream of the wildest talk imagin- 
able. I never knew a man so restless as 
he seemed, his mental disquietude going 
far beyond the usual feeling of unrest that 
takes hold of most people on such occa- 
sions. In my own mind I anathcmatised 
him most heartily, and tried to shake him 
off and go to bed. But he seemed 
determined that} because he could not 
rest himself, he would not give me 
the chance, and for several hours on the 
stretch he kept me there listening to such 
a farrago of nonsense as I hope never to 
hear again. He talked very big about 
the wonders of the East, and the chances 
that it offered to a really smart fellow of 
making his fortune in less than no time ; 
and when I asked him how he proposed 
to do it, he hinted darkly at chances of 
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active service and unlimited loot. And 
though, of course, in all this I scented 
some precious dream that had for its 
climax the fair Nellie Treherne smothered 
under a cloud of orange-blossoms, I got 
so tired at last that I treated him to a cold 
douche of common sense. I told him 
that looting had gone out with the times 
of Warren Hastings ; that, to begin with, 
there was none left; and, secondly, that, 
even if there was, to lay hands on it was 
to risk the clutches of the Provost-Marshal, 
with a General Court-Martial as the finale 
to the escapade. I said that the line 
between looting and common robbery was 
too finely drawn for my poor compre- 
hension. If this did nothing else, it 
effected my release, and—which was 
not a whit less acceptable—a coolness 
between us two that left me free of him 
for several days. He got over that in 
time, but not till he had had a similar 
experience with a good many others on 
board the ship. Then, after he had 
managed to convey the impression to the 
whole ship’s company that he was not 
quite right in the head, he sought me out 
again, in a very chastened mood, putting 
the affront I had offered him in his pocket, 
for the very sufficient reason that he could 
not exist without a sympathetic listener, 
and I was the only friend that he had left 
himself on board. 

“‘Even a voyage on board a troopship 
that steams a steady eight knots and calls 
everywhere on every possible pretext will 
come to an end at last, and one day we 
found Bombay Lighthouse in sight. A 
few hours later, Frank and I parted 
company, I bound for the Punjab and he 
for a field-battery in Madras. It sounds un- 
feeling—though it is true enough, I fear— 
that I should have secretly congratulated 
myself on having seen the last of him and 
his El Dorados for many a long day. 
Yet I did not find it so long, after all, 
before we two met again. Within three 
years Fate had brought us_ together, 
this time amid “ war’s alarms.” Every- 
‘ body knows that if in England we had our _ 
counterpart of that Temple of Janus the 
doors of which were closed only when the 
Empire was at peace, we might take the 
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said doors off their hinges for all the use 
they would be. At this particular time 
of which I am speaking, one of our usual 
little wars was in full swing, whether 
caused by the necessities of “rectifying 
our frontier” or of punishing one of those 
unhallowed tribes of Pathans does not 
greatly matter, though, if I remember 
rightly, it was a little of both. Anyway, 
there had been assembled what they call 
a ‘punitive expedition’—none of your 
second-raters either, but quite a full-dress 
affair. We had a brigade of cavalry, an 
infantry division, a proportion of artillery, 
and ‘the usual details,’ as they call the 
sappers, commissariat, doctors, and the 
parson, the whole force being commanded 
by old Sir Thomas Grimball, whom I don’t 
suppose any of you remember—one of 
the Mutiny men, bred originally in the 
school of Lord Gough, and as fierce an 
old fire-eater as it ever has been my lot to 
meet. @In private life one of the kindest 
of men, with a heart as soft as a woman’s 
at times, on service he was a regular old- 
fashioned martinet, strict as well could be 
in quarters, and jn the field of the good 
old ‘slap-dash’ sort. I very soon dis- 
covered that Frank had now got his 
jacket, and was one of the subalterns with 
the Horse Artillery battery attached to the 
cavalry brigade. Of course, at first there 
was not much time for us to foregather, in 
the bustle of preparation and the excite- 
ment of the first advance—a very speedy 
matter when one had to do with a man of 
old Sir Thomas Grimball’s class. It was 
not till the affair had run the regulatior 
course that we saw much of each other, 
for the General had kept us all employed. 
As a first start, we went slap at their den 
and drove them out of it, their principal 
village being a collection of stone houses, 
walled, in the centre of a small valley that 
gave our mounted men just room enough 
to manceuvre. We took it in the orthodox 
style, all the three arms getting their fair 
share—that is to say, the gunners shelled 
it first, then the infantry went in with the 
bayonet to drive the defenders out, and 
the cavalry accounted for them as soon as 
they bolted from their hovels. Inside, 
there was little enough to remind me of 


Frank Ramsay, though I confess that he 
and his many wild talks were just then 
very much in my mind. We found hardly 
anything that would have repaid carting 
away, though some of us did pick up a 
few trifles, which we brought away more 
as curios than for any value they possessed ; 
and these we got amid the shrill curses of 
half-a-dozen old crones who had stuck to 
the home ‘whence all but they had 
fled.’ 

“Still, it would appear that, if my 
particular party had not got anything, 
there were others that had. It was 
speedily noised abroad in the camp that 
loot had been not only found, but appro- 
priated, in quantities that no one would 
have suspected from the apparent poverty 
of the place. It was further declared that 
these Khakka Khels were about the biggest 
thieves in all the frontier, and that they 
had so far failed to anticipate the head- 
long fashion in which old Sir Thomas had 
hurled us at their stronghold that they had 
not made at all a good use of the ample 
warning they had had of our coming, and 
had only just managed to get their wives 
and families and cattle away to the hills, 
leaving the accumulated plunder of years 
hidden somewhere in their town. Directly 
the latter was in our possession, we had, 
by way of driving the lesson home, been 
ordered to destroy it, as far as fire and 
gunpowder could do so, and it was in.the 
course of the demolition that the treasure 
was supposed to have been found. 

“It did not matter much that every- 
body protested that what he individually 
had got was not worth considering—the 
General took another view. No sooner 
did the matter come to his ears than he 
raved and stormed as if we collectively 
had first robbed the whole of the 
inhabitants of Central Asia, and murdered 
them afterwards in cold blood. He even 
called a meeting of the Commanding 
Officers of the force, and, after black- 
guarding them up hill and down dale for 
not observing his orders regarding what 
he was pleased to term “respecting the 
persons, dwellings, and property of the 
conquered country” — words which 
sounded strangely ironical in face of what 
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had just been done under his own direc- 
tions—he proceeded toorder that we should 
all hand over our “plunder” into the 
safe-keeping of the Provost-Marshal, until 
such time as he could ascertain the orders 
of the Government of India on the point. 
There was a good deal of grumbling on all 
sides at our thus being made to disgorge 
our innocent loot, the value of which, 
when collected, was so utterly dispropor- 
tionate to the rumpus he had made that 


even the Government of India—which is,.- 


as a rule, thankful for such small mercies— 
as we afterwards heard,. blessed him 
consumedly for all the trouble he put them 
to in disposing of such a worthless lot. 
“Having thus purged the force that he 
had the honour of commanding from all 
taint of dishonesty, our General set to work 
to round off his campaign. Unfortunately, 
he did not find this nearly such an easy 
task as the opening had been. The 
tribesmen had retired, as usual, to the hills, 
and most disobligingly refused to give us 
a chance of thrashing them again; while, 
for our part, the task of following them 
into their inaccessible fastnesses was one 
that we could not tackle at all. Although 
at the outset we had beaten them and 
burnt their town, and generally made them 
feel the heavy hand of the Sirkar, in the 
event it began to look as if the ending of 
the business was going to be a bit the 
other way. They took to reminding us of 
their existence in a number of unpleasant 
ways, such as keeping us up half the night 
by false alarms of attacks, or cutting off 
any of our native followers who were 
imprudent enough to stray out of the 


range of our sentries’ rifles, or waylaying © 


our convoys and stealing our food. As his 
misfortunes thickened, the General’s 
temper certainly did not improve, until, at 
last, it was dangerous to go near him at all, 
and even his Staff, when forced to do so, 
approached him with fear and trembling 
in their. hearts. He was always on the 
look-out for some means of venting his 
spleen in a satisfactory direction, and 
before very long that means was put into 
his hands. 

“I do not know who began it, but it is 
a fact that within a day ~-or two of our 


compulsorily rendering up our loot, a 
rumour began to go the round of the 
camp to the effect that everybody had not 
complied. I did not pay much attention 
at first to what was said; but when— 
as will happen in places where there is a 
lot of enforced idleness—the rumour 
began to be magnified and to take a 
definite shape, my attention was rivetted 
by the circumstance that Frank Ramsay’s 
name was being most  unpleasantly 
coupled with the story, and, knowing what 
I did of the supposed culprit’s views on 
the subject, I began to grow uneasy 
myself, and made it my business to inquire 
into the truth of what was being said. 

**I soon discovered that the origin of 
the charge lay in there being a mysterious 
box which Ramsay kept in one of the 
limbers of the division under his com- 
mand. What was supposed to be contained 
in this box was a trifle vague. Some said 
that it was a diamond as big as a pigeon’s 
egg, others a priceless copy of the Koran, 
others a samavar studded with precious 
stones, and half-a-dozen other likely tales. 
The only thing that was known for certain 
was that Frank had been taxed with the 
matter by the Major of his battery—some 
saw old Sir Tom’s finger in this—and had 
admitted the box and certain valuable 
contents, but had denied their being 
unlawfully come by, insomuch as they 
were merely the various valuables of the 
men of the battery, entrusted to his 
keeping in that precarious spot. It was 
thought peculiar at the time that, with such 
an ugly charge hanging over his head— 
for a court-martial was the least of the 
consesuences of detection in such an 
act—he should not have offered the Major 
ocular proof of the truth of what he 
alleged, and this it was confidently 
asserted that he had failed to do. 

“* Somewhat foolishly—for it is always 
an idiotic thing to thrust yourself unbidden 
into another man’s private concerns—I 
used an old friend’s privilege to tackle 
Master Frank myself. He received me 
civilly enough at first, but when I came to 
the point his manner froze at once. 

“*T fail to see,’ said he, so stiffly that I 
saw my emror at once, ‘what possible 
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business it is of yours to take up the rdle 
of busybody-in-chief ?’ 

“¢ You and I, Frank,’ I answered, ‘are 
old friends—old enough for me not to 
care to hear your good name being handled 
as it is. For heaven’s sake, if there is 
anything in it, make a clean breast of it 
while there is time! It is only a repri- 
mand, at worst, to-day; to-morrow it may 


es 


A shining stream of golden coins. 


be a court-martial, and goodness knows 
what else.’ 


“**My good fellow,’ he answered sullenly, 


‘I am quite able to manage my own affairs 
without any advice from you, or the Major, 
or anyone else.’ 

‘* And there the matter ended, so far as 
my share in it was concerned. 

“The following morning, the cavalry 
brigade was ordered out to make a recon- 
naissance up the valley, and I saw them 
start. As he passed me, Frank waved his 
hand and called out ‘Au revoir!’—the 
last words that I ever heard the poor 
fellow address to myself. 


“It must have been about two o’clock 
that the bugles sounding the alarm 
brought us all tumbling out of our tents 
in double-quick time. As we hastily fell 
in, the word went round that the cavalry 
were in difficulties about a couple of miles 
away, and that our brigade was to move 
out in support. Away we went in less 
than no time, doubling in the direction 


LZE 


where we could now distinctly hear the 
firiag, with old Tom Grimball at our head 
audibly ejaculating to all and several that 
he had them now and would give them 
something to remember him by. The 
prospect of a brush with this enemy that 
he could never get hold of had put him 
in high good-humour, which was not 
lessened even when he came to have a 
better knowledge of the misfortune that 
had overtaken his men. The tribesmen 
had let our fellows go unmolested through 
some broken ground up the valley, and 
had laid an ambuscade for them on their 
return. It was the guns that had got into 












difficulties in a deep nullah, and the 
cavalry, unassisted, could not get them 
clear. Of course, our arrival soon put a 
completely different complexion on the 
matter, for we could manceuvre in the 
broken ground where the horses were 
nseless. In fact, the mere sight of us sent 
the tribesmen off post-haste to their hills 
again, and all that we had to do was to 
lend a hand in getting the guns out of the 
nullah in which they had stuck. 

‘“We had, however, been just in time to 
see the end of a very pretty little fight. 
Some of the troopers, dismounted, were 
defending the guns, round which the 
gunners were clustered, and trying to stop 
an ugly rush of the enemy. Frank Ramsay, 
as cool as a cucumber, was directing the 
whole, now urging on his men who were 
trying to get the guns along, now helping 
in their defence. I myself saw him pistol 
an old Ghazi who was trying to cut the 
traces, and cut down another who was on 
the point of knifing a wounded driver in 
+the -back. Everybody saw him, and the 
General himself, who was still in high 
good-humour at the thought that he had 
got at his enemy at last, only voiced our 
common feelings when he rode up to 
Ramsay and shook him warmly by the 
hand. 

“** You are a fine fellow, sir!’ he cried; 
‘and I will take care that you hear more 
of this day’s work.’ 

‘“Even while he was speaking, a team 
of our infantrymen had got hold of one of 
the limbers that had caused the mischief, 
and was dragging it on to /erra-firma again. 
I myself was standing close by, and heard 
the General’s words as clearly as you can 
hear mine now. And then, the instant 
that he finished, I saw a look of horror 
rise to Ramsay’s face, while a crash 
behind me made me, too, turn my eyes in 
the direction in which his gaze was 
iixed, 
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“A pretty sight it was that I saw. 
Something—perhaps the rough handling 
that it had just had had loosened the pin 
of one of the limber wheels, and, as my 
own men dragged it upwards, it had rolled 
away from the axle. The loss of its 
support and the impetus of our fellows 
pulling sent the whole with a crash to the 
ground. Off flew the lid of the limber- 
box, and out tumbled an iron-bound 
case, which, lighting on a jagged rock, 
burst open in its turn, and sent a shining 
stream of golden coins rolling down 
the slope. 

“‘For one brief instant we were all too 
surprised to move or speak. The General 
was the first to recover his wits. Purple 
with passion, he shook his fist in the face 
of the man whom he had so lately praised. 

““* By God, sir!’ he roared, ‘when I 
get you out of this, I’ll try you by court- 
martial, as sure as we stand here!’ 

““* By God, you shall never get the 
chance!’ retorted Frank ; and, before any 
of us could stop him, he had turned his 
horse’s head-and was galloping madly in 
the direction by which we had just seen 
the tribesmen go. 

* * * % 

‘** An hour or more later, Frank’s charger, 
half-mad with terror, his reins cut off close 
to the bit, and his saddle hacked to ribbons 
and soaked with blood, returned to the 
battery lines, a silent, certain witness of 
the fate of my misguided friend. It 
was only when we came to examine his 
papers, when arranging his affairs, that the 
explanation of his running such a risk 
appeared. He had been secretly married 
to Nellie Treherne the morning that I saw 
them in the Strand, and it was to give his 
wife a home that he had laid hands on 
this treasure, which in value considerably 
exceeded two thousand pounds. It had 
been hidden, so it was said, in the wall of 
a house that he had helped to destroy.” 
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THE STORY OF THE DUEL. 


PART II. 


By ROBERT MACHRAY. 


i. 

HE story of the duel as an institution 

in its modern sense is said to begin 

in 1527, when Francis I. gave the Emperor 
Charles V. the “‘lie”—a proceeding which 
at first promised to lead to a combat of 
exceptional interest. Negotiations, how- 
ever, were set on foot by their respective 
Ministers, which resulted in a_ hostile 
meeting between the two monarchs being 
put off forever. The truth rather seems 


to be that the gradual abolition of the 
public judicial duel was followed by the 


rise and gradual extension of the private 
duel, fought before witnesses, who seconded 
the principals in the encounter. 

Although France is undoubtedly the 
chief home of the modern duel, its begin- 
nings must be looked for in Italy, where 
single combats @ /a maza—that is, by the 
hedgerow —took: place long before the 
highly elaborate code of the duello was 
formulated in the former country. But the 
most famous of these “ hedgerow” duels 
was that fought in Paris in 1578 between 
d’Entragues, a partisan of the Guise 
faction, and Quélus, a favourite of the 
King. 

How the quarrel arose is uncertain. 
Brant6me mysteriously hints that it was 
“caused by ladies,” while another writer 
says that Quélus one day told d’Entragues 
that “he was a blockhead”; to which 
the latter responded, with a courteous 
smile, that Quélus “lied.” This, of 
course, necessitated a meeting, and a 
very pretty meeting it was. ‘Ce combat 
fut trés beau,” says. Brantéme in his 
pleasant way. 


The duel was fought by the ramparts of 
Paris, hard by the Porte St. Antoine, at 
three o'clock on a summer's morning. On 
the one side appeared d’Entragues, with 
two accomplished swordsmen, Riberac 
and Livarot, as his seconds; on the other, 
Quélus, accompanied by two equally com- 
petent first-class fighting-men, Maugiron 
and Schomberg —the latter a German. 
The struggle was only witnessed by “a 
few poor men,” who no doubt looked on 
from a respectful distance in no little fear 
and trembling, and who subsequently 
brought the news of the affair into the 
city. This duel is remarkable as being 
the first in which the seconds took an 
active part. 

When the combatants had saluted each 
other there was a moment’s pause. 
Riberac, crossing over to the other, side, 
addressed Maugiron— 

“Ought we not, Sir, to endeavour to 
accommodate this matter, and not permit 
our friends to kill each other ?” 

““By no means,” said Maugiron. “I 
have not come here to listen to such stuff 
as that! I, too, would fight if you 
please.” 

“You fight? And, pray, with whom ? 

“With you, Sir.” 

“With me? Then be it so,” answered 
Riberac. ‘ But let us pray to God 
first.” 

Whereupon Riberac crossed his sword 
with his poignard, fell upon his knees and 
prayed for a few moments. 

“You pray at too great a length,” 
grumbled Maugiron, impatient to begin. 
** Have dene!” 


” 
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Interrupted in this brutal manner, 
Riberac sprang up from the ground and 
rushed upon Maugiron with the utmost 
fury. There was 
the quick clash of 
steel on steel; an 
instant more, and 
both fell mortally 
wounded and 
expired ! 

As this contest 
was going on 
Schomberg ap- 
proached Livarot, 
and addressing him 
“very politely,” 
said— 

“These gentle- 
men are fighting. 

What shall 
do?” 

‘“We cannot do 
better,” quoth 
Livarot, “than fight to maintain our 
honour.” 

And forthwith Schomberg, with a stroke 


we 


he had learned in Germany, cut open the 
cheek of Livarot, who returned the com- 
pliment by a deadly thrust which stretched 
the other at his feet. 


Meanwhile the main duel, so to speak, 


between d’Entragues and Quélus_ was 


THE DUEL DES MIGNONS, NEAR THE 


D’ENTRAGUES, 
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proceeding, the former armed with sword 
and dagger, the latter with a sword alone. 

“You have a dagger,” cried Quélus 
wrathfully, “and I 
have not.” 

“So much the 
worse for you,” 
shouted d’En- 
tragues; “you 
should not have left 
it at home!” 

The fight was 
long and bitter, but 
the possession of 
the dagger gave 
d’Entragues a great 
advantage, of which 
he was not slow 
to avail himself. 
Quélus’s unpro- 
tected hand was 
horribly cut and 
mangled in his 
attempts to defend himself, and when 
in the end he fell he had received no 
fewer than nineteen wounds! Nor did 
d’Entragues come off scathless either, 
for he also was hit several times. 
Quélus died within a few days, but the 
other rascals—d’Entragues and Livarot— 
had better fortune and ruffled it bravely 
for several years longer. 


PORTE ST. ANTOINE, APRIL 27, 1578. 
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II. 

During the reign of Henri IV. duellists 
had a high time of it, and one of the most 
redoubtable was a certain Lagarde Villon, 
against whom was matched an equally 
illustrious soldier, yclept Bazanez, who 
seems to have added a sense of humour to 
his other accomplishments. Anxious to 
prove or disprove the skill of fence of the 
other, Bazanez challenged him ina whim- 
sical way by sending him a hat, with the 
threat of taking it from him, together with 
his life, at the first possible opportunity. 
Nothing loth, Lagarde Villon put the hat 
on his head and strolled leisurely forth to 
a place where he thought he might meet 
his foe, who, in fact, was waiting for him, 
just as he expected. 

No sooner had they met than they set 
to without words, though their swords 
‘played a merry tune.” Lagarde came 
down with a vigorous cut on the head of 
Bazanez, whose frontal bone, however, 
was so thick that the weapon was turned 
aside ; but a second stroke found a-softer 
spot on his skull. 

“Ho, hol” cried Villon. 
the hat, my friend.” 

Parrying a thrust of Bazanez, Lagarde 
inflicted another wound upon him. 

“Ho, ho!” said Villon. ‘“‘That’s for the 
feather, mon cher.” 

Once more the blade of Lagarde pierced 
the luckless Bazanez. 

“Ho, ho!” added Villon. 
the tassel, mon camarade.” 

A humorist himself, how Bazanez must 
have appreciated the grim pleasantry of 
his opponent! But while he had lost a 
great deal of blood, he was far from any 
idea of giving in. Pulling himself together, 
he made a supreme effort, hurled himself 
upon Lagarde, and bore him to the earth. 
With his knee upon Villon’s chest, he drove 
his poignard repeatedly in a line around 
the neck of the prostrate man. 

‘**Ho, ho!” cried he in his turn. “I 
now present yor with a scarf to wear with 
the hat, dear Sir.” 

Fourteen stabs in all did Bazanez give 
Lagarde, saying, after each one: “ Beg 
for your life—beg for your life!” 

“No, no, my dear fellow,” replied 


“That’s for 


** That’s for 


Villon, “I am not done yet.” And, hacked 
about as he tvas, he yet managed to smash 
in the back of his enemy’s head with the 
pommel of his sword. However, both 
of the combatants were now spent, and 
presently lay together, apparently dead. 
And dead they assuredly ought to have 
been; but, marvellous to relate, both 
recovered. 


Il. 
The constant duels which took place in 
the earlier portion of the seventeenth 
century cost the lives of so many of the 


MAUGIRON, 


French nobility and gentry that severe 
measures were resorted to by the authori- 
ties to put a stop to the practice, which, 
indeed, had become a mania. Ben Jonson, 
in his play of “The Magnetic Lady,” 
makes Compass, a scholar and a soldier, 
say of France at this time— 
Théte every gentleman professing arms 
Thinks he is bound in honour to embrace 
The bearing of a challenge for another, 
Without or questioning the cause, or asking 
Least colour of a reason. 
To what a pitch of madness duelling had 
gone, and the manner in which Richelieu 
tried to cope with it and put it down, are 
shown by the strange story of Francois 
de Montmorency, Count de Bouteville. 
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This nobleman was one of the most 
expert swordsmen of his day, and his 
fame was so great that every morning the 
hall of his palace was crowded with the 
“golden youth of France,” all eagerly 
practising fencing and swordplay under 


FR ANCOIS DE MONTMORENCY. 


his direction—a High School of Arms, in 
fact. De Bouteville spent his time chiefly 
in searching for possible adversaries, and 
when he had found one, or had been told 
that M. So-and-So was a brave fellow, he 
immediately sent him a challenge, saying, 
“Sir, they tell me you are brave ; I wish 
to try you. What are your arms?” 
Edicts of the Parlement were levelled 
against him, but he scornéd them all. In 
defiance of them, and to show his con- 
tempt for them, he forced the Count de 
Pont Gibaut from his devotions one 
Faster Sunday to go out and fight him. 
Then came more edicts, followed by more 
duels. 

Finally, it was bruited about that a duel 
was in contemplation between de Boute- 
ville and the Marquis de Beuvron, the 
latter having the death of a near relative at 
the hands of the former to avenge. Steps 
were at once taken to prevent them from 
meeting, and both of them had to take 
refuge in Brussels, where efforts were made 
to reconcile them. The Marquis de 
Spinola had them bgth to dinner, and 


made them swear in the presence of many 
illustrious personages that they would be 
friends. Yet as they were leaving, de 
Beuvron considered the oath he had just 
taken so lightly that he said to de Boute- 
ville as they shook hands, ‘I shall never 
be satisfied until I have seen you sword in 
hand.” But de Bouteville, having given his 
word, refused to fight in Brussels. 

De Beuvron thereupon returned to 
Paris, from which he sent out chal- 
lenge after challenge to de Bouteville 
across the border. This was so grievous 
a matter that de Bouteville could not 
endure it, and on receiving the eighth 
challenge, determined to go back to Paris, 
and did so. To keep the meeting as 
private as possible, de Beuvron proposed 
to dispense with seconds, but the other 
would not hear of it, as he was minded 
that the edict should be disobeyed, if it 
were to be disobeyed at all, in the most 
public manner. ‘Thus, when the Marquis 
suggested that the duel might be fought at 
night, de Bouteville replied that he would 
not fight save ‘‘ under sunshine.” 

The spot selected for the combat was 
the Place Royale, one of the most fre- 
quented parts of Paris, and notorious 
as the common rendezvous of duellists 
before the edicts were enforced. The 
principals, each armed with a small sword 
and a dagger, were attended by four 
seconds, among them being  Bussy 
d’Amboise, also armed in a_ similar 
m&inner. Both principals and seconds got 
to work without delay, and I should 
imagine there was another ‘“/r?és beau” 
combat, as Brant6éme puts it. 

De Beuvron and de Bouteville set to 
with great impetuosity; the place must 
have rung with the noise of their weapons, 
as cut, thrust, stroke, parry, and every 
trick of the sword were brought into play. 
Soon, getting too near each other, they 
threw down their swords with common 
consent and seized their poignards. ‘“ At 
the very instant,” says the historian, “ of 
stabbing each other, they mutually asked 
for life, and stopped ”—which seems rather 
a lame conclusion. In the case of the 
seconds, however, the result was different, 
for @Amboise was run through with a 
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mortal thrust, and another, La Berthe, was 
also placed hors de combat. 

After the duel both the Marquis and the 
Count went off quietly to lunch at a baker’s 
shop! A little later, having seen that 
La Berthe’s wounds were dressed, they 
rode out of Paris together. But de 
Bouteville was captured, taken back to 
Paris, and in spite of powerful influences 
in his favour, was beheaded. When on 
the scaffold, he asked the headsman to be 
careful not to touch his moustaches. 


or another of most hostile meetings. A 
remarkable instance of this was the duel 
between the Duc de Guise and the Count 
de Coligny in 1643. 

One day a letter in a feminine hand- 
writing fell from the pocket of the Count 
de Coligny; it was picked up, and the 
woman who wrote it was declared to be 
Madame de Longueville. Scandal at once 
scented an intrigue, and the Duchesse de 
Montbazon in particular was very busy 
in the. matter. Madame de Longueville 
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THE DUEL DE BOUTEVILLE, ON THE PLACE ROYALE, 


““Oh, my son,” said his confessor, 
standing by him, “you must no longer 
think of worldly things! Do you still 
cling to life?” 

“I only think of my moustaches—the 
very finest in France,” cried this extra- 
ordinary man, impenitent and _ irrecon- 
cilable to the last. 


IV. 
Duels like those just related were merely 
by way of proving one man’s valour at 
the expense of another, who was convinced 
by the “logic of the sword” that his 
conqueror was the better man. But the 
“ladies” have been the cause in one way 


demanded and receivéd an apology; but 
far from being satisfied with that, she 
incited Coligny to challenge one of the 
numerous lovers of the Duchess. He 
selected the Duc de Guise, sent one of 
his friends to him with a request for a 
meeting—to which the Duke agreed—and 
the duel took place the same day at the 
Place Royale, the scene of so many fights. 
When the parties met, the Duke, as he 
took his sword from its scabbard, made a 
little speech. ‘ 
“We are on the point of deciding,” said 
he very courteously to his challenger, “‘ the 
ancient quarrels of our families, and it will 
soon be seen what difference there is 
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between the blood of Guise and that of 
Coligny.” 

At the first onset, Coligny succeeded in 
inflicting a severe wound on the Duke, but 
on account of his bodily weakness, his rear 
leg failed him, and he fell on his knee. 
Instantly Guise closed with him, and 
placed his foot on the Count’s sword. 
Although he was thus completely dis- 
armed, Coligny steadily refused to ask for 
his life. 

“I do not wish to kill you,” said the 
Duke; “‘but only to treat you as you deserve 
for having dared to challenge a Prince of 
my birth without any cause for so doing,” 
and then he struck him with the flat of his 
sword. 

Furious at being dishonoured in this 
degrading way, and made strong by the 
rage which filled his soul, Coligny sud- 
denly flung himself backward, disengaged 
his sword, and began the fight again. 
With a quick thrust he wounded de 
Guise in the shoulder, receiving at the 
same time a cut across the hand from 
his antagonist. Just as it looked as if 
Coligny would prove the victor, the Duke 
made a swift rush at him and grasped 
his sword, which, heedless of the way it 
lacerated his hands, he managed to wrench 
from the Count, whom he now wounded 
so severely that Coligny was put out of 
the fight. 

In the meantime, their seconds had also 
been engaged, and both of them were 
seriously wounded. 

And while all this wild work was going 
on, Madame de Longueville, the cause of 
the trouble, calmly watched the struggle 
from a window looking out upon the 
Place ! 


V. 
The mania which possessed Frenchmen— 
a sort of rage of quarrelsome punctilious- 
ness—never had anything like the same 
power over Englishmen; still, the duel 
was not uncommon in England at this 
time. James I. set his face like a flint 
against it. As Bacon quaintly says: 
““When the Kimg came forth and saw 
himself princely attended with goodly 
noblesse and gentlemen, he entered into 


thought that none of their lives was a 
certainty—not for twenty-four hours ; for 
it was but a heat and a mistaking, and 
then a lie and then a challenge, and then 
life.” So he issued an order against 
duelling. 

Perhaps the two most notable duels, 
between Englishmen during the seven- 
teenth century were those of Sir Edward 
Sackville, afterwards Earl of Dorset, 
against Lord Bruce, and the Duke of 
Buckingham against the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. Of the former affair we get a full 
account in the Guardian (number 129) of 
Steele, purporting to be written by Sack- 
ville himself. 

A lady was at the bottom of the hostility 
of the two men. In a fit of jealousy, Lord 
Bruce gave Sackville two or three slaps 
on the face, and that in the presence 
of the fair cause of the quarrel. A fight 


was arranged, but the combatants were 
separated, and a hollow reconciliation was 
effected between them—how hollow was 
shown by-Lord Bruce going to France 
immediately afterwards to learn fencing 


Ultimately, they fought a decisive combat 
at Bergen-op- Zoom, in Holland, this 
village being selected because it was on 
the borders of two countries—a circum- 
stance which would enable the survivor, 
if there was one, to cross into the territory 
whose laws against duelling he had not 
broken. It was also provided that should 
either of the men slip and fall accidentally, 
or one of the swords be broken, no advan- 
tage was to be taken by the more fortunate 
duellist. 

The weapons having been chosen, Lord 
Bruce informed Sackville’s second “ that 
a little of Sir Edward Sackville’s blood 
would not suit his purpose; he was now 
resolved to have him alone, because he 
knew that so worthy a gentleman as his 
friend (the second) cowld not endure to 
stand by and see him do that which he 
must to satisfy his honour.” When he 
was told that his intentions were ‘‘ bloody 
and butchegly,” he metely. reiterated his- 
resolution. 

They rode together, one a_ short 
distance behind the other, towards the 
place of meeting for about two miles. 
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when Sackville, ‘‘mad with anger at the 
bloodthirstiness of Bruce,” bade him alight 
and settle the business there and then. 
It was in a meadow ankle-deep in water 
that they fought, the surgeons they had 
brought being the only witnesses. Throw- 
ing off their doublets, they stood up in 
their shirts. 

“I made a thrust at my enemy,” says 
Sackville, ‘‘ but was short; and on draw- 
ing back my arm, I received a great wound 
therein, which I interpreted as a reward 
for my short shooting; but in revenge I 
pressed it to him, though I then missed 
him also; and then I received a wound in 
my right pap, which passed both through 
my body and almost to my back. And 
there we wrestled for the two greatest and 
dearest prizes we could ever expect trial 
for, honour and life; in which struggling 
my hand, having but an ordinary glove 
upon it, lost one of her servants, though 
the meanest, which, having hung by a 
skin, to sight yet remaineth as before. 

‘* At last, breathless, yet keeping our 
holds, there passed on both sides pro- 
positions of quitting each other’s swords. 
But when amity was dead, confidence 
could not live ; and who should quit first 
was the question which on neither part 
either would perform ; and wrestling 
again afresh, with a kick and a wrench 
together, I freed my long - captivated 
weapon, which instantly levelling at his 
throat, being master still of his, I 
demanded if he would ask for his life or 
yield his sword—both which, though in 
that imminent danger, he bravely refused 
to do.” 

On Sac':ville now striking at the heart 
of Lord Bruce, the latter swerved so that 
the former's weapon passed through 
another part of Bruce’s body. Drawing 
out his sword again, Sackville passed it 
once more through Bruce, who cried, 
“Oh! I am slain!” and made a weak 
effort to get at Sackville. ‘I easily 
became master of him, laying on his 
back,” continues Sackville in his narra- 
tive, ‘‘ when, being upon him, I demanded 


again if he would request his life—to 
which he bravely replied, ‘He scorned 
it.’” Sackville, however, could ‘not find it 
in his heart to kill him, and called the 
surgeon, who,: strange to say, came up 
sword in hand, with the evident intention 
of killing Sackville. 

“Rascal, stay thy hand!” cried Lord 
Bruce with his dying breath. And so 
ended this bitter and determined feud. 


VI. 
The duel between the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and the Earl of Shrewsbury took 
place in the reign of Charles II., and the 
grossness of the story attached to it is at 
least partly redeemed by a touch of 
romance. 

The Duke, whose profligacy was notor- 
ious, had an intrigue with Lady Shrews- 
bury, who was the daughter of the Earl of 
Cardigan. ‘The matter coming to the ears 
of Lord Shrewsbury, he lost no time in 
sending a challenge to the Duke. Some- 
how or other word of the approaching 
combat was brought to the King, who 
commanded the Duke of Albemarle to 
secure Buckingham and shut him up 
securely in his house. But Albemarle did 
nothing of the kind, and the meeting duly 
came off as arranged at Barnes Elms. 

The struggle was long and of the most 
desperate character, but victory declared 
itself for the Duke, who broke through 
the guard of Shrewsbury and ran him 
through the heart. Their seconds also 
engaged, one of them being killed and 
the other dangerously wounded. Buck- 
ingham himself did not come out of the 
duel unhurt ; but when he quitted the field 
of battle it was to be received in the arms 
of Lady Shrewsbury, who, dressed as a 
page, had all the while been holding his 
horse in a neighbouring thicket, ready to 
help him to escape in the event of his 
having killed her husband ! 

A sombre story, this, of wrong, yet is it 
not all sombre either, bearing in mind the 
times in which it was unfolded. 
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Vo. I—THE PASSING 


- was in Mesr-al-Kahirah, known to 
the Nazarenes by the name Cairo, 
that I saw, in the month Shawall and at 
the season of the Great Bairam, the 
passing of the Moohmil. I had been 
spending an idle day among the holy 
men who sit outside the mosques 
by the tombs of the Mamelukes, and 
certain of these sons of saints had 
accepted small gifts in Turkish money, in 
consideration of their poverty, though 
beyond all doubt they cursed me from the 
bottom of their hearts and the back of 
their tongues for an Unbeliever destined to 
the darkness of Al Hotoma. In the course 
of my wandering I heard it said that in 


OF THE MOOHMIL. 


two short days the Moohmil would arrive 
en route for Mecca, and I decided to 
see the procession. For the Moohmil 
wonderful canopy of green silk 
drawn upon the back of a camel, and 
containing a costly covering sent by Our 
Lord the Sultan Abdul Hamid II. to 
adorn the Kaabah itself. It is probably 
unnecessary to remark that the Kaabah is 
the sacred black stone in the Great Mosque 
of Mecca, or that Sultan Abdul Hamid II. 
is the Father of the Faithful and Caliph 
of Islam. The great overland caravans 


is a 


bring thousands of pilgrims to the shrine ; 
the port of Jeddah is taxed to its uttermost 
capacity at this season; for every True 
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Believer must perform the Haj once at least, 
thereby becoming entitled to a green turban 
and remission of sin. It is even better 
to go once with a caravan between the 
Great and the Lesser Bairam and to go 
again alone at some other season, for in 
this way a man emphasises his faith, and a 
pavilion in Paradise is assured to him—a 
garden with a pleasant stream meandering 
through it, and many Daughters of Delight 
who are free from sin. 

The day broke clear of clouds, and, save 
in shady corners by the banks of Nile, 
all Cairo was a furnace. Yet beyond the 
city, in a place where neither stick nor 
stone mitigated the sun’s pitiless rays, the 
True Believers came in their hundreds, 
and lined the way on either side. There 
were very old men, who wore the green 
turban, and little boys not yet numbered 
among men, holy sheikhs, and students of 
the Koran, who sit in the Mosques of 
Hakim or Kahloon, or the Mosque of 
Sultan Hassan by the Kasbah, apparently 
talking against time; there were the men 
who teach in the school where none need 


pay, and others who learn, sitting at their 


feet. There were women closely veiled, 
bringing tiny children to see the great 
sight, and beggars, forgetting their trade in 
these hours of devotion and excitement. 
There were divers references, by no means 
complimentary, to people of a Faith that 
permits pig to be eaten, and of another and 
older Faith to whose adherents the pig in 
all his forms is forbidden. And all waited 
anxiously for the procession, while I kept 
as far in the background as might be, for 
it is not good for a man who knows not 
the true Faith, and is heedless of the five 
daily calls to prayers, to intrude upon the 
attention of the Faithful when they are 
suffering from,excess of piety. 

A long procession came in sight, and 
moved slowly towards us. First came a 
crowd of enthusiasts preceding the fixed 
procession: they were local, and would 
drop out when tired. After them came 
the soldiers, a fine body of men, well 
mounted, and far better clad than any 
I had seen when the Father of the 
Faithful last lowered the flag of Greece, 
and reminded a perplexed Europe that 


the Caliph of Islam has one of the finest 
fighting forces in all Europe, despite lack 
of clothes, food, pay, and ordnance. Then 
came several dignitaries on foot, and 
close behind them, on a dromedary, 
the great green canopy containing the 
Moohmil. Thereafter, the green flag of 
Islam and many dignitaries on dromedaries, 
whose gilded trappings stared hotly at the 
sun, and, following them, more camels, 
laden with goods for consumption on the 
road ; and finally a very miscellaneous camp- 
following. It was an imposing sight to 
the Eastern mind that is moved by the 
religious element it contains, but the 
Infidel who had been forced to see the 
Lord Mayor’s Show in half-forgotten days 
of childhood might well remain unim- 
pressed. Moreover, there were many who 
said that this passing cf the Moohmil was 
quite inferiorto similar passages of old time, 
when the Caliph of all Islam had more 
of the substance and less of the shadow 
of power in the City of the Sphinx. 
The procession passed, and all who had 
no will to follow it returned to their work. 
The beggars and holy men forgot once 
more their hatred towards the Nazarene ; 
the devotees removed their slippers and 
sat on the ground in the Mosques to take 
up the thread of their Surah. In the 
native quarter, Arabs to whom Allah has 
granted affluence or leisure or indifference 
to worldly gain discussed the Moohmil of 
the present at their leisure over tiny cups 
of coffee, and compared it with that of the 
future, when Islam shall have thrown over 
the Nazarene yoke and shall have meted 
out to the Infidel the treatment ordained 
by the Koran. For the Book bids all 
True Believers to attack the Infidel, and 
to extirpate them utterly. ‘Whoso 
separateth himself from the Apostle [7., 
Mohammed] after the truth has been 
shown to him, and followeth any other 
way than that of the True Believers, we 
will cause him to attain to his inclinations, 
and will cast him to be burned in hell, and 
his shall be an evil journey thither.” 
‘Carefully considered, this passage ex- 
plains much of the conflict between East 
and West, and may explain much more in 
days to come. THE TRAVELLER. 
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HE musicians were tuning their 
instruments for the last piece in 
their répertoire, ‘Der Trompeter von 
Sackingen,” and in the interval of the 
music the persistent babble of the fountain 
and the busy voices of bees in the beds of 
varied-coloured columbines filled the air 
with the songs of a summer's day. 

It was an out-of-the-way, ages-old little 
German town, but lately transformed into 
a semi-fashionable watering-place; the 
Casino garden itself was laid out in the 
grounds of a now ruined nunnery, but no 
part of it looked so old, so legend-old, as 
the garden of roses where Mona Ellsworth 
sat, one exquisite morning in June, 
listening to the not-far-distant band. 
Presently, above the loud murmur of the 
bees and the fluted voice of the fountain 
were heard the first triumphant chords of 
the Soldier’s March; then a pause, and, 
in a violin solo, the sweet, plaintive air— 


Behiit euch Gott! 
Behiit euch Gott ! 


Es war so schén gewesen. 
Es hat nicht sollen sein.* 


What message conveyed the old Lied 
with its quaint words? Why did the girl, 
all alone in the wilderness of roses and 
columbines, suddenly cover her face with 
her hands, as if to hide some secret, newly 
revealed? The violin dropped into a 
murmur which mingled with the songs of 
the summer morning; the bees droned in 
a louder key, and the everlasting tale of 
the fountain rose to clearer emphasis. 

Mona turned her head at the sound of 
approaching footsteps; the musicians were 
leaving the grounds by a neighbouring 
alley, but one only among them seemed 


* God bless and keep thee! Too fair was our dream. 


God bless and keep thee! It must remain—a dream. 


to find the old garden of roses a short cut 
to his home. He was a young man, tall, 
straight-limbed, and pleasant to see; as 
he passed the girl their eyes met, and the 
young musician raised his hat in the 
ceremonious salutation of his countrymen. 
Where he went, she did not know— 
probably to one of the cheap little 
boarding-houses by the river’s edge where 
dwelt those among the visitors whose 
purse was slender, for even the first-violin 
in Herr Baumann’s orchestra received but 
a scant salary, the old town not being 
deemed as yet sufficiently well patronised 
to possess aught beyond an orchestra of 
novices. 

When he had disappeared behind the 
moss-covered walls, she rose in her turn 
and slowly wended her way towards the 
Englisher Hof—the most aristocratic 
hotel the town could boast of—where she 
was staying with her mother, General 
Ellsworth’s widow, and their German 
companion, Fraulein von der Echt. 

For the last week or more, Mona had 
gone to that corner of the Casino garden 
where roses and columbines grew in such 
wild profusion, with the regularity of a 
given and accepted rendezvous. With 
the same regularity the first-violin of 
Herr Baumann’s orchestra passed by; 
their eyes met in glad recognition, a half- 
smile played on their lips, and the 
romance of the day was over. It was 
very sweet, very simple, very chaste, like 
the dawning love of two children who 
knew nothing of life. Yet, neither the 
one nor the other was a child, in years 
or in temperament. Heinrich Steinwelt 
had led a Bohemian life in his early youth, 
following his prima-donna mother in all 
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the capitals of Europe ; then, as her face 
and voice began to lose their charm, and 
European audiences turned cold, through 
South America, Australia, and the Cape. 
At last, when the tired voice went to its 
long rest, young Steinwelt, left alone in 
the world, returned to Germany, where he 
gladly accepted any musical work that was 
offered him, playing the violin for hours 
sometimes in the hope of a remuneration 
barely sufficient to buy his supper. He 
played anywhere—in the streets even— 
indifferent to poverty, carrying through all 
the golden dreams of a distant fame. He 
talent, undoubtedly; and he had 
dreams, without which talent never rises 
to creative power. And he had more than 
dreams: he had in his desk the first 
written fragments—and in his head the 
complete partition—of an opera which 
was to stir the musical world and write 
his name, in glorious companionship, with 
that of Haydn, of Mozart, and of all the 
great masters of song. 

As to Mona Ellsworth, she was one of 
those girls whom her friends call a clever 


had 


woman, and her enemies a blue-stocking. 
She was passionately fond of knowledge, 
and found no subject too arduous for her 


study. Withal she remained perfectly 
simple in her manners and womanly, being 
as much at home in her mother’s drawing- 
room, when she helped to receive their 
friends and hada kind word or witty remark 
for everyone, as she was in the school- 
room amid her piles of Greek books or 
workson political economy. She had also, 
but quite en passant, studied love both in 
the psychological and—since she was 
a very modern young woman—in its 
physiological meaning. ‘This last she had 
reluctantly decided to be one of the 
unavoidable realities of life, but the former 
she had promptly relegated to the regions 
of shadowy fancies as a thing to be 
resolutely combated by all healthy and 
vigorous minds. And now, as she slowly 
walked back to the hotel, her inner horizon 
filled with the young musician’s image, 
she had not even a smile to bestow on her 
own weakness and total inconsistency. 
Another week passed—a week made up 
of mornings only, and mornings that were 


IDYL. 


but two hours long: those two hours of 
the early concert in the Casino grounds, 
when the ‘‘ Kur Gaste” solemnly walked 
round the fountain, and no less solemnly 
sipped their hot water in dainty little 
tumblers, discussing their rheumatisms 
between time in an impressive so/fo-voce. 
Then, away from them all, where the hum 
of conversations could not reach her, 
happy in her solitude, with the roses and 
the bees, Mona listened to the distant 
orchestra, and waited, not knowing that 
she waited. And not a word had yet 
passed between them, only the tacit 
understanding that she would be there, 
sitting on the stone bench by the old 
convent walls in the garden of roses, and 
that he would turn from his path to greet 
her silently — only this greeting, this 
ceremonious salutation which the etiquette 
of his country made permissible without 
an introduction, for had she not once 
spoken to Herr Baumann when he 
stood by ? 

One day, as Mona followed her mother 
into the dining-hall at the time of the 
midday dinner, she gave a start of 
indescribable surprise on recognising at 
the far end of the long /ad/e d’hole a new 
guest—/e, the young musician! She 
walked to her place in a dream, answering 
at random her mother or the Fraulein’s 
remarks. What did it mean? Of course, 
he was poor, and she had but lately 
discovered that he boarded in one of the 
poorest houses by the river—a dirty, 
picturesque old building, with a covered 
porch, where ragged but healthy urchins 
played noisy games all day long; but 
from the top window under the roof, where 
she had seen Heinrich, the view over the 
slowly winding river and wooded hills 
beyond was exquisite. Indeed, the young 
artist loved his temporary home, for, if the 
house was sordid as was his present life, 
the view from his garret-window was as 
wide and as gladdening as his dreams. 

What did it mean, then, this sudden 
transplantation from the little riverside 
house to the Englisher Hof—from penury 
to wealth? What could it mean, if not to 
be nearer her? And her heart leaped for 
joy at this sign of his love ; this simple act 
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of his, this desertion of his old lodgings, 
rose in her mind to the proportion of 
a heroic deed, a great renunciation, for 
love’s sake. 

What she had foreseen, in the happiness 
of this first day, came to pass. In the 


forced intimacy of hotel life, at a time 
when visitors were not yet numerous, her 
mother promptly noticed the young man, 
and no less promptly attached him to her 


sight. But when the heat in that narrow, 
hill-encircled valley became more and 
more intense, and the woods beyond the 
river looked more tempting than ever in 
their cool depths, she very gladly accepted 
“the young fiddler’s” escort, and hence- 
forth considerably extended the circum- 
ference of her daily walks. 

Ah, those glorious June afternoons in 
the fragrant coolness of the woods! 


Mana turned her head at the sound of approaching footsteps. 


service. Mrs. Ellsworth was an extremely 
nervous, fussy, and timid woman, who 
dreaded to leave the beaten. track of the 
Casino grounds, and looked upon a walk 
in the woods as fraught with difficulties 
and dangers innumerable. Her propor- 
tions were majestic, both in height and in 
width, and her muscular strength—for all 
she pretended to be crippled with rheu- 
matism—sufficient to send even a German 
tramp rolling in the dust ; yet she declared 
it impossible for three ladies, alone, without 
a male escort, to venture on the hills, and 
even Mona was not allowed far out of 


Oftenest, Mrs. Ellsworth, in her uncon- 
scious egotism, kept the young man to 
her side, gratified by the infinite patience 
with which he listened to her remarks, 
whilst his eyes dwelt on Mona, who walked 
in front with the Fraulein—Mona, fresh 
as a flower in her white or pink dress, 
with her hair blown about in pretty dis- 
order under the wide, fanciful straw hat. 
But sometimes the good lady had some 
confidential observations to make, or 
advice to give, to the Fraulein, and then 
the two young people lingered behind, 
talking at random, their minds far from 
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their words, in the mere gladness of each 
others presence. Once he gathered a 
flower that grew close to their path—it 
was a quaint little yellow blossom, a 
species of orchid—and dared offer it to 
her. It was an event in their lives; his 
fingers touched hers; she smiled as she 
took it and fastened it in her dress; 
and as he stood there, watching her, 
he knew life would not give him another 
moment of such perfect happiness. 


Watching her, he knew life would not give him another 
moment of such perfect happiness. 


The evening of that day, on returning 
to the hotel, Mrs. Ellsworth found quite 
a small packet of letters awaiting her. 
Opening the first of these, she gave an 


exclamation of surprise, and went, letter 
in hand, to her daughter’s room. 

““My dear child, just imagine what a 
contretemps! Aunt Sybil writes to say she 
will be in Paris the day after to-morrow, 
and you know I promised to meet her 
there whenever she went.... But | 
certainly did not dream that she would 
leave Nice so soon. Think of it, dear! It 
means my interrupting the treatment here, 
just as I was beginning to derive some 

benefit from it... . But I 
promised Sybil I would join 
her at once, and, of course, 
she could do nothing without 
me. There’s every bit of 
Maude’s trousseau to get 
ready, and you know poor 
Sybil’s French was _ always 
double-Dutch to the 
natives. . . . Well, well, but 
a promise is a promise. . . . 
It will not be the first time 
that I have sacrificed myself 
for others, as you know, 
Mona, dear, and I daresay 
it will not be the last time 
either,” the good lady con- 
cluded with a heavy sigh; 
then added, with delightful 
naiveté, ‘‘ Besides, I was 
getting rather tired of this 
place, you know.” 

Monahad turned very white. 

“When do you think of 
leaving, mother?” she asked 
under her breath. 

“Oh, if we must go, we 
might as well go at 
I shall tell Burgess to begin 
packing to-night, and we can 
start by the 10.30 express 
to-morrow.” 


once. 


“ To-morrow—morning ? ” 
gasped Mona. 

At last Mrs. Ellsworth 
noticed her daughter’s pallor, 
and her trembling, tightly 
clasped hands. 

“What is the matter with you, child ?” 
she asked, coming a step nearer to the 
girl and looking at her curiously. ‘ One 
would think you were sorry to go away ?” 











Mona hesitated a moment. 
‘* Mother—already ? And I—I did not 
think—I have not told you os 





There was the dawn of an idea in 
Mrs. Ellsworth’s mind. 
“You have not fallen in love, I 


hope ?” she asked, with 
a little, awkward laugh. 


The blood rose in 
Mona’s face, betraying 
her without need of 
words. Mrs. Ellsworth 
was now thoroughly 
interested. 

“In love? You in 


love ? But with whom ? 
We have seen no one 
here—no one you could 
love—not a soul, except 
that young fiddler. 
Oh!” she gasped, her 
eyes dilating in sudden 
horror, ‘“‘you have not 
fallen in love with Azm, 
have you ?” 

*“‘T love him,” Mona 
answered simply. 

Poor, majestic Mrs. 
Ellsworth collapsed 
on the nearest chair. 

““Mona,” she said, 
looking at her daughter 
solemnly ; “‘ you are not 
mad, are you?” 

At this question the 
girl, thoroughly un- 
nerved, burst into wild sobbing, as if the 
better to emphasise her mother’s fears 
regarding her sanity. Touched at last, 
the old lady rose and stood by her 
daughter, gently stroking her hair. 

““My poor little girl, can it be so 
serious? I had no idea But you 
must be reasonable! Of course, it is 
nothing but madness loving a man whom 
you could not possibly marry!” 

“Why not ?” sobbed the girl. 

**Good heavens, Mona! Can you ask 
such a question? Why, he is not evena 
gentleman!” 

“Oh!” came the indignant protest. 

“Well, I admit in himself he is very 
nice; but what about his family? Has 
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he not told us what sort of a childhood he 
had—the life he led—his mother? But, 
my poor child, he is penniless! He could 


no more keep a wife, a wife brought up as 
you have been, than he could dine to-night 
If he has a particle 


at the Kaiscr’s table! 





“ What is the matter with you, child ?”’ she asked. 


of honour—and I believe he has—he 
would cut off his right hand sooner than 
drag you down to his level!” And, as 
the sobbing continued, Mrs. Ellsworth 
gradually lost patience. ‘‘ Mona,” she 
declared severely, ‘‘I am disappointed in 
you. You behave like a child, a baby— 
not like the sensible girl I took you to be, 
a girl who has seen the world and knows 
something of life. . . . Why, you mus/ be 
mad! Do you mean to tell me that 
you seriously thought of marrying that 
man? You, with your tastes, your 
habits, you to become a little German 
musician’s wife, and save pennies, and 
make your own dresses, and cook your 
own dinners, all your life long? You 
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poor little simpleton! I suppose you 
thought of living on kisses and Moonlight 
Sonatas? . . . Look here, Mona; we shall 
leave here to-morrow, as I said, and you 
will never say another word about this 
nonsense, nor, I hope, give it another 
thought. When we get back to England, 
you will marry this poor Langton, who 
has asked you a dozen times already and 
would gladly ask you a dozen times more 
if it gave him a chance! You know I 
have always wished you to marry, but it 
must be to a suitable man ; and you could 
not do better than choose Langton 

Now, be a good girl; bathe your eyes, get 
into bed as quickly as you can, and I will 
tell Burgess to make you a nice cup of 


” 


tea.” And, with these practical recom- 
mendations, the good lady left her 
daughter. 

% % * * 


Once more the musicians were tuning 
their instruments for the last piece in their 
répertoire. The fountain sang in its fluted 
voice the song it is never tired of singing ; 
the bees emptied the roses and columbines 
of their honey, and on the old stone bench 
by the convent walls a young girl sat and 
waited for her lover. 

When, at last, Heinrich came, Mona rose 
to meet him. 

““T have come to say good-bye,” she 
said tremulously. ‘‘ Mother and I are 


leaving to-day—in an hour’s time.” 
He looked at her with startled eyes. 
“* Going ? 

soon ? 


To-day? Can it be—so 


” 
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And, as she did not answer, he cleared 
his voice and said very low— 

‘* Shall this, then, be our last meeting ?” 

She looked at him steadfastly, but could 
not trust herself to speak. 

‘*Miss Ellsworth,” he 
tatingly, ‘‘I have dared 

‘‘Ah, here you are, found at last!” 
exclaimed a shrill voice close by, and, 
turning round, they saw Fraulein von der 
Echt hastening towards them. 

“Your mother is waiting for you, 
Miss Mona,” announced __breath- 
lessly, ‘“‘and the Baroness has come to 
say good-bye.” 

The lovers exchanged one look. Ali 
that hearts who are young and who love 
can say was said in that silence. She 
held out her hand; he raised his hat; 


began hesi- 


” 





she 


each said ‘‘Good-bye” in a very low: 
voice. And all was over. 
* % % * 


June once more pours his wealth of life 
on the quiet German valley. Once more, 
in the old, the legend-old, garden of roses 
the bees drone and the fountain sings, 
whilst close by the musicians are playing 
the plaintive Lied— 

Behiit euch Gott! 

Behiit euch Gott ! 


Es wir so schén gewesen. 
Es hat nicht sollen sein. 


But Herr Kapellmeister Baumann has 
another first-violin in his orchestra, and 
the stone bench against the convent walls 
is overgrown with moss.. 

It seems a long time since anyone has. 
sat there. 








N the Zoological Gardens at Regent’s 
Park there are several examples of 

a truly queer fish, which do not always and do 
get the attention which their interesting 


habits deserve. 
This is owing, 
perhaps, to the 
fact that they are 
stowed away in 
the tortoise- 
house, where one 
might very easily 
overlook them. 
The climbing 
perch we occa- 
sionally hear 
about spends 
some of its time 
on land, but our 
friends the 
walking fishes 
seldom, if ever, 
abandon them- 
selves’ wholly to 
what ought to be 
their element. 
After all, ‘‘ walk- 
ing” is rather a 
tame expression 
to apply to the 
movements which 
we shall have to 
talk about. 

First of all, let 
us describe one 
of the odd 
creatures—it will 
not be found of 
any great size, 
being only some 
six inches or so 


MANGROVE SWAMP WITH MU 
THE WALKING FISH. 


FISH OUT OF WATER 
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in length. 


D CASTLES OF 


Its hind pair of limbs, or fins 
if you prefer it, are poorly developed, 
paradoxically spring 
from the body in front of the fore limbs, 


as is the case in a 
number of fishes. 
The other fins 
require no look- 
ing for, and but 
littfé observation 
will show that 
they have. as it 
were, an elbow. 
The part of the 
limb above the 
bend is enlarged 
and muscular, 
while the other is 
supplied with fin- 
rays, and lies 
upon the ground. 

When at rest, 
the fish supports 
itself upon its 
“elbows,” and 
the precipitous 
profile of its head 
is crowned with 
a pair of huge 
prominent eyes 
set close together, 
and capable of 
turning in any 
direction. From 
the movements 
of these eyes 
comes the name 
Periopthalmus, and 
it must be allowed 
that even when 
passive the fish 


FISH OUT OF 


WALKING 


FISH AT 


WATER. 


HOME. 


After a Picture 5y Thomas Batnes. 


rejoicing in this patronymic look decidedly 
out of the common. At times, however, 


when these animals leap through the air 
and cover a distance of two or three feet, 
they must cut a really comic figure. 
Belonging to the family of the gobies, 
several species of Periopthalmus are to be 
found upon the borders of the Indian and 


Pacific Oceans as well as on the shores of 


the islands dotted about them. In the 
West of Africa we find these mud-skippers 
of*the mangrove swamps; and the speci- 
mens at the Zoo belonging to the species 
Kealreuteri come from that continent. Not 
only are these fishes, in their native 
habitat, able to jump over the lower 
arched roots of the mangroves, but, 
emulating the perch before alluded to 


WALKING FISH ON MANGROVE ROOTS. 








FISH OUT 


they climb up some of the _ higher 
ones, where they rest, and whence they 
reconnoitre. 

The well-known traveller Thomas 
Baines was accustomed to make water- 
colour sketches of the objects which he 
noticed, at the time and on the spot. 
Among those which, by a lucky accident, 
are preserved in our Natural History 
Museum are some unpublished pictures 
dealing with the habits of the walking fish 
in the Zambesi delta. These show a 
series of little mud castles, as it were, 
which are taken advantage of by the fish 
to climb upon, and possibly as temporary 
hiding-places. Mr. Baines raises a question 
as to whether the edifices are constructed 
by the creatures in possession ; and at the 
risk of leaving their origin unexplained, 
we must perforce emphasise the doubt. 
By the courtesy of the librarian at the 
Natural History Museum we are able to 
reproduce the impression-sketch showing 
a mangrove swamp studded with the 
small strongholds, and to incorporate a 
larger representation of them in another 
Illustration. 
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Walking fish are carnivorous, feeding 
upon small crabs and other crustaceans. 
At the Zoo they thrive on pieces of 
shredded meat, and live in a glass case 
with a plentiful supply of wet sand anda 
shallow puddle of water. Professor Hickson 
when in the Celebes found that he was 
unable to catch these fish, they were soagile, 
and ordered his native boy to procure some 
specimens for him. At first the boy stoutly 
maintained that it was impossible, but the 
fifty examples demanded were forthcoming 
on the next morning. The help of another 
urchin had been obtained, and the plan 
concocted of shooting the fish with small 
darts propelled from a blow-pipe, which 
disabled them but did not kill them. 

Not the least remarkable fact about the 
-Periopthalmus is its mode of breathing. 
Its gills cannot be of very much use, and 
experiment has proved that oxygen is 
taken into the blood through the skin of 
the tail. The plentiful supply of blood- 
vessels in this part also points the same 
way, and the fish, it is said, often moisten 
their tails in the puddles that occur in 
their haunts. 
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. LOWER o’ the rose! 


Since first she passed, my heart has vagrant turned, 
To follow her where’er my mistress goes. 
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Flower o’ the plum! 
I cannot speak. Oh, love, wilt thou not see ? 
Alas! my love is blind, and I am dumb. 


Flower o’ the pear! 
I dreamed that she and Love had met, but woke 
To find Love all alone; she was not there. 


Flower o’ the wheat ! 

I heard her chide, and saw her 
smile, and knew 

That all she says or does to me is sweet. 











»*s Flower o’ the vine! 
QO A little new-fledged hope lit on my heart, 
And would not cease from singing, ‘‘ Joy is mine!” 


Flower o’ the heath! 

Dear hope, sing on! Sweet hope, thou 
singest true, 

For joy shall be to me in love or death. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF SETH P. TUCKER. | 


By VICTOR L. 


. HAT! You mean to tell me 

you’ve been over in the States 
and never heard of the ‘Grand Rocky 
Hill and Peak City Railway’! Wal, 
stranger, you surprise me. I guess you 
Britishers get in such a habit of stickin’ 
your nose in the air over your foolish 
notions of the value of your forefathers 
that when you get to a country like the 
States, where thar 7s somethin’ to be proud 
of, all you reckon to see is the tops o’ the 
houses or the blue sky. Why, Sir, thar 
ain’t a child o’ six years old over thar that 
don’t know the G.R.H. and P.C.R. just 
as well as he does his triggernometry or 
any other branch o’ book-learnin’. 

“You talk about your express trains 
in England! Why, Sir, you’re afraid 
to get up any speed; and it ain’t to be 
wondered at, considerin’ your island’s 
so small that if you ran at anythin’ like 
our lightning expresses, the whole train 
would be in danger of runnin’ into the sea 
before the driver had space to pull her up. 
But on the G.R.H. and P.C.R. I guess 
there’s a length o’ track that would supply 
metals for the entire British Isles ; and as 
for speed, why, if one of the engineers ran 
under a mile a minute on an ordinary 
train, I reckon he’d hand in his checks 
and enjoin his relatives to bury him in the 
middle of a prairie, whar no one ’ud ever 
hear of him. 

“Have I got anything to do with the 
line? Yes, Siree, I guess I have. Not 
that I’m a big boss on it, but—wal, thar, 
I don’t mind tellin’ you that Caleb B. 
Luker (that’s my name, stranger) is 
known on every inch of the G.R.H. and 
the P.C.R., and his opinion ain’t sneezed 
at, neither. 
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WHITECHURCH. 


“But what I was goin’ to tell you 
ain’t anything to do with this child— 
it’s a yarn about two engineers when the 
Peak City branch o’ the railway was bein’ 
constructed ; and when you’ve heered it, 
you’ll say it’s one o’ the most astoundin’ 
railway tales as was ever known since the 
creation of the world. But I guess I’d 
better begin the yarn without any further 
ramifications. 

““When the idea of bringing on the 
track from Big Pine Junction to Peak 
City was started, everyone naturally said 
that the crossin’ o’ the Buffalo Horn 
River would be a tarnation awkward job, 
however it was done ; for though it looks 
friendly enough in the summer, thar’s an 
ugly lot o’ torrents and melted snow 
comin’ down it in winter and spring, 
and a wood pile bridge stood every chance 
of takin’ a journey down stream, with or 
without a train on top. 

“But Seth P. Tucker, the company’s 
engineer in this particular depart- 
ment, warn’t a man to be frightened 
by such ornary things as_ circum- 
stances. It’s my belief that if there 
were any talk of the Old World and 
America bein’ joined by a bridge, Seth P. 
Tucker would ha’ put in two specifications 
within a month—one for the Atlantic and 
the other for the Pacific. I’ve heard him 
say often that Natur’ is a coward at heart, 
and Natur’ certainly had to take a back 
seat whar he was concerned. Why, Sir, it 
was Seth P. Tucker who bust up the big 
obstruction when the San Felippo Railway 
was being prospected in South America, 
Thar was a volcano in the line o’ route, 
and as a tunnel couldn’t be made through 
it the track had to cross a deep valley at 
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the foot. It was calculated that a million 
dollars wouldn’t pay for the cost of a 
viaduct, but Seth P. Tucker jest had a 
look round, smiled a knowin’ sorter grin, 
and ordered twenty tons o’ blastin’ powder 
and a hundred gallons o’ nitro-glycerine. 
He had these taken to the ‘top o’ the 
mountain and fixed up on an electric affair 


and the G.R.H. and P.C.R. I was talkin’. 
Wal, stranger, Seth P. Tucker came down 
and did a bit of prospectin’, and in a few 
days’ time he’d fixed up a plan for a 
bridge and drawn it on paper, so’s 
you might ha’ sworn it must ha’ been 
thar already for him to get so neat a pictur” 
of it. .He sends this plan inter the 


They were rolling over together on the floor in a loving grip. 


by the edge o’ the crater. 
pressed a button at the other end o’ three 
miles o’ wire, and the whole show was 
precipitated at once into the volcano. 
Talk about a bust-up and the trump of 


Then he jest 


doom! One half o’ that mountain was 
blown clean down into the valley, fillin’ it 
up completely, and only takin’ a bit o’ 
levelling to get it ready for the sleepers— 
while the lava, when broken up, made the 
best ballast Z ever saw. 

‘* But it’s about the Buffalo Horn River 
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Company’s office at Rocky Hill, calculatin” 
that in a few days’ time he’d get the order 
for the contract. But thar was a dis- 
appintment in store for Seth P. Tucker,. 
one that he hadn’t reckoned on either. 
’Pears thar was another engineer that 
owed him a grudge. Ebenezer Finch— 
that was his name—managed to get hold 
o’ the specifications of the bridge, told the 
directors he fancied he had a plan in his 
head for fixin’ up the show in a way that 
’ud beat it, and asked leave to send in his 


F 
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tender. Then he went down to-Buffalo 
Horn River, sounded the stream a bit, 
had a shaft sunk on either side, took a few 
levels and such-like. The end of it was that 
he sent in a specification for /unnelling 
that ’ere river. He pinted out that the 
Thames had a tunnel under it, that the 
Severn was goin’ to have one, that thar 
was a lot o’ talk o’ jining England to 
France by the same means, ‘and if,’ he 
said, ‘‘ ‘hat undertaking can be carried 
through, why shouldn’t you run your cars 
under Buffalo Horn River? It’s safer 
than torrents and snow and_ timbers 
driftin’ down stream, and it ain’t likely: 
that you’d be’ behind Europe in such 
an enterprise.’ 

“When Seth P. Tucker first heard of 
this plan he laughed fit to break his neck, 
but when he knew that the directors were 
givin’ serious consideration to it, he used 
enough language to bridge the Mississippi 
with solid oaths. The fact was that 
Ebenezer Finch had _ impressed the 
directors with his scheme. They rather 
liked the idea of havin’ the tunnel; 
they’d not only be able to crow over 


every other line o’ railway in the States, 
but it would be a big boom for the G.R.H. 


and P.C.R. Folks would flock to see it, 
and the Peak City branch would become 
famous all over the world. It wasn’t so 
much the wecessity of the tunnel as the 
unique natur’ of the idea that fetched 
’em. They liked the thought o’ saying, 
‘ Any other line would have had a bridge, 
but not for the G.R.H. and P.C.R.! No, 
Siree, I guess we ’ve got a tunnel.’ 

“*So the end of it was that the directors 
sent for both engineers and interviewed 
’em together. Thar was plenty o’ words 
bandied about at the meetin’, specially 
when the chairman announced that 
Ebenezer Finch’s scheme had come out 
trumps. 

“*Not that we want to say anything 
against your plans, Mr. Tucker,’ he went 
on, ‘ but because we think the G.R.H, and 
P.C.R, ought to have this tunnel.’ 

“** And so you’re all goin’ to make fools 
o’ yerselves for the sake of a derned experi- 
ment, are ye?’ yelled old Tucker. ‘Let 
me tell ye it’s as bad as diggin’ a grave 
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for the lot o’ ye; not but what I wish that 
Finch ’ud dig one for himself, for it’s 
about all he’s fit for.’ 

““*Go and hang ye’self on one o’ yer 
crazy old bridges, if it’]l bear yer weight— 
which I doubt!’ retorted the other 
engineer, with an amiable sorter grin. 
Then Seth P. Tucker caught up an inkpot 
and slung it at him, and in less time 
than it takes to tell they wos rolling over 
together on the floor in a lovin’ grip and 
the directors tryin’ their best to separate 
them. The méetin’ was talked- about,“for 
weeks, and was a_ kinder preliminary 
advertisement to the great tunnel. 

“Wal, Seth P. TueKer swore by some 
biggish oaths that the tunnel should never 
be made. He considered it the awfullest 
insult he’d ever had offered to him, and 
the doom he wished for himself if the other 
man ever finished that tunnel and run a 
train through won’t bear repeatin’, it was 
so awful. He hung about the country for 
a bit, and then he suddenly disappeared. 
No one knew whar he’d gone to, and as 
nothin’ was heered of him, folks got to 
reckoning that he’d jumped inter Buffalo 
Horn River outer sheer disapintment. 

“But Ebenezer Finch soon brought 
along his fixin’s, and got to work on the 
tunnel job. His idea was to commence a 
cuttin’ on each side, about a mile:and a 
quarter away from the river-bank, and to 
lead the track down by:an easy gradient 
till he got it to a level fit to begin borin’ 
under the water. He began operations 
pretty well on in the fall o’ the year, and 
by the time spring came round he was 
about ready with his borin’ - machines, 
and towards the end o’ March they had 
a dinner o’ the directors in the cuttin’, and 
began the first stroke o’ the tunnellin’ 
work with flags flyin’ and an old cannon 
they’d fished up _ from somewhere 
a-bangin’ away till it very near got red 
hot. Finch reckoned he’d have that 
tunnel bored somewhere along the latter 
part o’ the summer, and things seemed 
going on pretty merrily all round. 

“*Twas a few weeks after this that a 
stranger appeared on the scenes at the 
little town called Pine Settlement that 
had begun to spring up on the south 
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bank o’ the mver near the tunnelling 
operations. He was a feeble-looking old 
chap, with a big white beard and long 
hair—an inoffensive - looking coon, who 
said he’d come to do some fishin’ in 
Buffalo Horn’ River. Folks hadn't 
reckoned as a rule that there was any 
fishin’ worth speaking of in_ those 
parts, but the old chap seemed to 
think otherwise, and nobody took the 
trouble to contradict him much. So he 
prospected about the settlement for a bit, 
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this ; but, somehow or other, he never had 
much to show for it. He didn’t chum up 
with anyone much, though now and again 
he’d answer back when he was spoke to. 
Once a feller said to him: ‘’Scuse me, 
stranger, but p’raps you don’t know that 
this ’ere shanty o’ yours is peculiarly 
placed ?’ > 

““* How’s that ?’ says the old chap in 
an innercent kinder way. 

““*Why, I reckon ‘t’s right over the 
tunnel they ’re borin’ under the river.’ 


She declared she saw Old Nick himself coming up out of the river with an 


ugly big head and goggle-eves. 


and finally fixed on a bit o’ land close to 
the river, for which he paid the Govern- 
ment claim, and commenced running up 
a shanty right on the edge o’ the stream. 
He was mighty particular about havin’ it 
as close as possible, and he had a sorter 
little landin’-stage on to it, so’s to have 
a comfortable place for fishin’ from or 
bringing a boat to. He bought a few 
bits o’ -furniture at the local store, but a 
lot o’ traps came down in a wagon, and he 
was so mighty mysterious over ’em that 
he wouldn’t let any o’ the boys help him in 
unloadin’ ’em, and folks reckoned he’d 
brought down some patent fishin’ apparatus. 

“He ’peared to fish a good deal after 


“Ts it? Wal, ’tain’t no consarn o’ mine 
if it is,” says the other, as if he didn’t care 
a red cent about the tunnel. 

“Thar was a curious story got afloat just 
after this. A little girl, comin’ home by the 
river-bank rather late one night as the 
moon was gettin’ up, had a fright that most 
skeered her to death jest as she passed the 
little fishin’ shanty. She declared she saw 
Old Nick hisself a-comin’ up outer the river 
with an ugly big head and goggle-eyes. 
Said he climbed up on the landin’-stage 
and walked right inter the old fisherman’s 
shanty.. It was a funny tale; thar warn’t 
many that b’lieved it; but still it made the 
old chap and his doin’s seem a bit queer, 
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especially as no one could prove he warn’s 
entertainin’ the devil. 

“But folks soon forgot about the old 
man and his shanty when the news began 
to spread that the tunnel was cut at last, 
and that a trial train from Big Pine 
Junction would run ‘through it in a fort- 
night’s time. Thar was a powerful lot o’ 
people came along to see things, and even 
a smatterin’ o’ Congressmen along of ’em. 

** Wal, to make a long story short, the day 
of opening the tunnel came, and thar was 
a good show o’ folks on either side o’ the 
cuttin’ hours before the train was timed to 
arrive from Big Pine Junction. Ebenezer 
Finch was in his glory—struttin’ about here, 
thar, and everywhar, and showin’ himself 
off among the crowd. He was standin’ 
near the top o’ the cuttin’, close to the 
mouth o’ the tunnel, talkin’ to someone, 
when suddenly he felt a hand laid on his 
shoulder. He turned round, and thar he 
saw Seth P. Tucker grinnin’ in his face. 

““* Mornin’, Finch. I guess this here’s 
a proud day in your existence—ain’t it?’ 
he drawled. 

‘For a moment the other engineer was 
so taken aback that he couldn’t speak. 
Tucker went on— 

*** So ye’ve bored this wonderful tunnel 
o’ yours, and completed it, have ye ?’ 

““* Tucker!’ gasps the other; ‘ why, I 
heered ye was dead!’ 

““* Maybe ye did, but I reckon I ain’t. 
Retired inter private life a bit, that’s all. 
Just strolled round now to have a look at 
this here masterpiece of yours!’ 

“«* Wal,’ says the other, with a grin, ‘I 
don’t say but what I am proud of it. Thar 
ain't no ill feelin’ between us now—eh ?’ 

“Oh, no, I ain’t a bit jealous of ye,’ 
said Tucker very deliberately, and lighting 
a cigar as he gpoke; ‘the only thing is 
that I reckon you’ll never get a train to 
run through this here tunnel o’ yours. It’s 
a pity, o’ course, but 7 

“«* What!’ yelled Finch; ‘ not géta train 
to run through it! Why, thar’s one goin’ 
through in less than an hour’s time from 
now.’ 

***T reckon not,’ said Tucker, blowin’ 
a whiff o’ blue smoke out of his mouth 
and watchin’ it curl up to heaven. 


“* Not! Why, it’s on the track now, 
comin’ along. It’s turned half after 
eleven. At half-past twelve or tharabouts 
you'll see her run through with your own 
eyes. You can go aboard her if you like.’ 

*** Ebenezer Finch,’ said Tucker, lookin’ 
at his watch, ‘I’ll bet you ten thousand 
dollars that train never runs through your 
tunnel, the only condition bein’ that if it 
don’t you let the matter rest thar.’ 

“** Done, you derned idiot,’ roared Finch; 
‘are you wantin’ to give money away ? 
Done, but on the condition you stop here. 
I ain’t goin’ to have you foul the track, or 
wreck the train, or anything o’ that sort.’ 

“*QOh, I’ll stay here,’ said Tucker, 
sittin’ down on a bit o’ turf. ‘ You’re 
sure that tunnel’s all clear?’ 

“*Certain. I’ve been through it twice 
this mornin’.’ 

*«* And the track’s all right, and ; 

““«The only thing that’s wrong is your 
silly head. It’s cracked!’ rejoined Finch. 

*** All right,’ said the other, with a grin. 
‘We'll soon see!’ 

‘“*He went on smoking and gazing at his 
watch. Presently he pocketed it with an 
air of triumph, muttering— 

*«* A quarter to twelve !’ 

“The words were hardly out of his 
mouth when there was a dull thud, a roar, 
and a violent tremor of the earth. An 
instant afterwards, and two men, who were 
standing at the mouth of the tunnel, came 
scrambling up the embankment, yelling— 

“The water’s through! Get up—get 
up for your lives!’ 

‘* There was a wild rush up the sides of. 
the cutting, and then a stream of water 
came out of the tunnel’s mouth, a stream 
that in less than a minute had become a 
roarin’ torrent, sweeping along the cutting 
like an avalanche, tearin’ up the track and 
swirlin’ the gravel about like a sea-beach. 

‘‘ Ebenezer Finch, who had started to his 
feet at the moment of the explosion, took a 
glance round. There was a man close by 
on horseback, tryin’ to quiet the brute. 
Finch recognised him, and shouted— 

*“* Quick, George! Ride like fury, and 
stop the train !’ 

“The other understood at once and 
galloped off. 
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““*Wal, Ebenezer Finch, I guess that 
pile’s mine, ain’t it?’ drawled Tucker. 

“*« You skunk!’ yelled the other. 
‘Thar ’ll be a day o’ reckonin’ for this.’ 

“«¢ Likely thar will,’ said the other coolly, 
‘but anyway that train ain’t goin’ through 
your tunnel unless you make a divin’- 
dress for it, and what’s more, I don’t 
suppose thar ever wil be a train run 
through now. It’ll be a case o’ bridgin’ 
it over, after all!’ 

* # * * 

** And so it was, but not before thar wos 
a most tarnation row about it. You see, 
the whole thing very soon leaked out, and 
the facts o’ the case became known. ‘The 
old fisherman and Seth P. 
Tucker were one and the same 
person, and the mysterious lot 
o’ goods that had come to his 
shanty wereadivin’-dress, some 
biggish submarine dynamite 
mines, and a lot of electrical 
apparatus. And Seth P. Tucker 
had actually put on that divin’- 
suit night arter night, climbed 
down off his landin’-stage, 
and got into the bed o’ the 
river, and had worked thar with 
a pick-axe and a patent ex- 
cavatin’ tool o’ his till he’d 
sunk a little shaft in the river- 
bed right over Finch’s tunnel. 
He stacked this with his dyna- 
mite cartridges, attached electric wires to 
"em, filled up the hole, and waited. On the 
mornin’ of the openin’ day he set a ’cute 
little clockwork machine goin’ in con- 
nection with his battery in the shanty so 
as to fire the charge at exactly a quarter 
to twelve. Dynamite havin’ a habit of ex- 
plodin’ downwards, the thing worked just 
as he expected it would, and bust up Finch’s 
tunnel in a brace o’ shakes. 

“At first the directors were fairly mad, 
and threatened all sorter things, while 
Finch said he’d shoot Tucker. But Seth 
warn’t a bit discomforted, havin’ reckoned 
up the whole thing from the beginnin’. 
He pinted out that there warn’t no law to 
prevent him diggin’ holes at the bottom 
of an unnavigable river and experimentin’ 
with dynamite cartridges if he chose. If 
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other folks chose to lay tunnels under his 
experimentin’-ground, that was their con- 
sarn, not his. After the bust-up there 
warn’t nothin’ else to be done but to build 
a bridge. Wal, they knew very well that 
he was the only man who could do it. 
They couldn’t afford to do without him, 
and he was willin’ to act liberally towards 
’em. Finch had had a fair bet with him, 
and owed him ten thousand dollars. Wal, 
he didn’t mind takin’ on the contract for 
the bridge at ten thousand dollars under 
the price. 

“The directors finally saw they were 
caught in a hole and caved in. Ebenezer 
Finch had to pay up, for the bet was a fair 





Two men came scrambling up the embankment. 


one. He lay around jor a while arter, and 
pot-shotted Tucker occasionally ; but he 
warn’t good enough with his weapon to 
hit him, and when the thing grew mono- 
tonous, and Tucker began to shoot back, 
he left altogether. The line was deviated 
from the cuttin’; the earth that had been 
dug up from it was used as an embank- 
ment to run the train up to the level o’ 
Seth P. Tucker’s bridge, which is one 0’ 
the finest bits o’ engineerin’ work on the 
Buffalo Horn River. 

“You want to know more details about 
how he put the divin’-dress on himself, and 
why they didn’t stop up the hole, and a lot 
o’ other things? No, Sir. If you expect 


an American citizen to go inter silly details 
when he’s recountin’ veracious hist’ry, 
you’re mistaken. 


Good evenin’!” 
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THE CHINESE CONQUEST OF CENTRAL ASIA. 


By DEMETRIUS C, BOULGER. 


HE Chinese conquest of Central 
Asia in the years 1755-59 marked 
the highest point of military reputation 
attained by the Manchus. The Emperor 
Keen Lung, the fourth ruler of the 
dynasty and the great-great-grandfather of 
the present Emperor, has described it in 
a poem of some grandiloquence and merit, 
as may be judged from the French trans- 
lation provided by Brother Amiot ; and he 
employed several foreigners resident at 
Peking—Castiglione, Atteret, and others 
who were skilful with their brush—in 
painting the principal triumphs of his 
generals. These drawings, sixteen in 
number, were sent to Paris in 1765 by 
the Emperor for the purpose ‘of being 
engraved, and Prother Jos2ph Castiglione, 
one of the artists, wrote a special letter of 
recommendation on behalf of the Chinese 
tuler’s request to the Minister of Fine 
Arts. Six of the best engravers of the 
day were set to the task, and a few years 
after the arrival of the original sketches 
in France a hundred copies of the very 
fine engravings prepared by them were 
sent back to “this charming King of 
China,” as Voltaire had termed Keen 
Lung in one of his poetical letters. Only 
a very few copies were retained in Europe, 
from one of which our Illustrations are 
reproduced. 

The war to which these Illustrations 
refer was fought in that part of Central 
Asia which is known to us to-day under 
the names of Kuldja and Kashgaria, and 
the immediate cause of it was the arrival 
at the Chinese Court of a fugitive Central 
Asian Prince named Amursana, who 
demanded Keen Lung’s aid in recovering 
his possessions. The Chinese ruler 


thought the opportunity a good one to 
extend his empire in a direction where 
his own grandfather, the Emperor Kanghi, 
had struggled long to establish his 
authority, but with only partial success. 
It seemed necessary to obtain some more 
plausible ground for intervention than the 
restitution of his possessions to Amursana, 
who was only a chief of the tribe of 
Khoits, whereas his conqueror, Davatsi, 
came of the race of Galdan. An excuse 
was furnished by the terms of a letter 
from Davatsi to the Emperor, who pro- 
nounced it insolent. ‘Full of presump- 
tion and pride, he dares to address me as 
an equal,” exclaimed the Emperor, who 
thereupon denounced Davatsi as “‘a traitor 
and usurper.” The excuse having been 
thus obtained, Keen Lung took up Amur- 
sana’s cause, and placed at his disposal the 
services of his best general, Panti, and an 
army of 150,000 men. The reader need 
not accept the figures literally; perhaps 
twenty thousand would be about the truth. 
At the same time the Emperor allowed 
himself te give the following boasting 
description of his own power— 

“‘ My Empire is the largest, the richest, 
and the most populous in the world. My 
coffers are overflowing with money; my 
magazines are filled with all kinds of 
supplies. I have sufficient resources to 
furnish the expenses of the longest war, to 
support my people when oppressed by 
unforeseen calamities, and to provide for 
multitudes of workmen by employing them 
on public and useful works.” 

The campaign of 1755 proved a rapid 
and brilliant success, In five months Panti 
crossed the Gobi Desert, and crushed 
Davatsi in Kuldja. The captured Davatsi 
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was sent as a prisoner to Peking, and the 
victorious Panti reported as the most 
gratifying feature in his triumph that he 
had not lost a man in battle. Keen Lung 
himself summed up the war in the follow- 
ing periods: ‘‘ Confident of marching to 
victory, my troops broke cheerfully through 
every obstacle. They arrive; terror had 
gone before them. Scarcely had they 
time to bend a bow or draw an arrow 
when everything submitted to them. They 
give the law; Davatsi is a prisoner; he is 
sent into my presence.” It was a triumph 
without any of the penalties of victory. 


Panti detected the growing dissatisfaction 
of the Central Asian chieftain, and on his 
report Keen Lung summoned Amursana 
to Peking. In form an invitation, this 
was a command with very little prospect 
of a safe or speedy return. Amursana 
may not be greatly blamed for preferring 
his liberty, but the most ordinary gratitude 
should have prevented his treacherously 
murdering the soldiers through whose 
support he had recovered all, and more 
than all, he had lost. His followers sur- 
prised the Chinese troops, and massacred 
every man of them, while Panti and his 


PANTI’S DEFEAT OF DAVATSI. 


The Emperor Keen Lung appears to 
have been perfectly satisfied with this 
triumph, and to have withdrawn the bulk 
of his army from Central Asia. Panti, 
who hat been rewarded with the title 
of Tsé, remained there with a small force 
of 500 men. Amursana’s ambition, how- 
ever, was not satisfied with one success, 
and he aspired to make himself supreme 
in Kashgaria as well as in Kuldja. He 
induced Panti to lend him the services of 
the small Chinese contingent under his 
orders, and in a few weeks he succeeded 
in placing his ally and dependent, Bar- 
hanuddin Khoja, in possession of Kashgar. 
The ease with which these considerable 
successes were obtained filled Amursana 
with presumption, and he began to chafe 
at the control of the Chinese general. 


officers were either assassinated or executed. 
In the twinkling of an eye Chinese 
authority was deposed in Central Asia, 
and all possibility of a peaceful arrange- 
ment ‘destroyed by-the crifhe of -Amursana. 

Keen Lung at once determined to 
punish Amursana, and to recover the lost 
position. A large force was again dis- 
patched across the desert under two 
generals, named Tsereng and Yu - Pao. 
Differences between these generals pre- 
vented any decisive _ success, although 
Amursana was compelled to seek refuge 
among the Hasacks, the horde to which 
the Russians gave the name of Cossacks; 
and Keen Lung recalled them. On their 
way back to China they were surprised 
and killed by the Eleuths. The Emperor 
then entrusted the command to Taltanga 
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and another general whose name is not 
preserved, but they were not more suc- 
cessful. These two generals were con- 
sequently recalled to Peking, and escaped 
the nomad tribes of the desert only to fall 
by the hands of the executioner in the 
imperial capital. 

The campaign of 1756 seemed to 
indicate that the Chinese ruler would 
find it impossible to recover what had 
been so easily achieved in 1755, and at 
Peking many of the Censors were draft- 
ing petitions or remonstrances to the 
effect that ‘‘a useless and disastrous 


Amursana was completely overthrown, and 
fled precipitately from the field. The 
pursuit was entrusted to Fouta, the chief 
lieutenant of Tchao-hoei, who pressed 
Amursana so hard that he was obliged to 
take refuge in Russian territory. Twenty 
hordes, including the Hasacks, made sub- 
mission to Fouta, who thereupon demanded 
the surrender of Amursana at the hands 
of the Russians. A serious dispute was 
averted by the sudden death of the fugitive 
from small-pox, and the Chinese were 
satisfied of the fact by seeing the dead 
body. The Emperor in his poem describes 


THE CHINESE GENERALS SURPRISED BY THE ELEUTHS. 


war” should be abandoned. At this 
moment of despondency a capable officer 
was discovered in Central Asia in the 
person of Tchao-hoei. He rallied the 
Chinese forces left in Central Asia, and 
held his ground while reinforcements 
could be brought up from China. Keen 
Lung, encouraged by his fortitude to 
persist in his efforts, made him Grand 
General in 1757, and sent him some more 
troops, with clear instructions that he 
was to restore general tranquillity, and 
above all things to capture Amursana alive 
or dead. As soon as the reinforcements 
reached him, Tchao-hoei began operations, 
and he appears to have attacked Amursana 
suddenly before he was aware that any 
fresh troops had arrived from China. 


the incident in the following manner: 
“An irritated heaven hastened the time 
of its vengeance, and a pestilent malady 


slit the black thread of his life.” In the 
meantime Tchao-hoei had reconquered 
Kuldja or Ili, and the whole of the region 
north of the Tian Shan range. 

The second period in the history of the 
Chinese conquest of Central Asia may be 
said to have closed with the death of 
Amursana and Tchao-hoei's occupation of 
Kuldja. Advantage was taken of his suc- 
cess by the opponents of the war to recom- 
mend a withdrawal from Central Asia. 
“The kingdom of the Eleuths,” they said, 
“is too remote from the centre of our 
authority for us to be able to govern it 
long. Let us therefore abandon it to the 





AMURSANA’S DEFEAT BY TCHAO-HOEI. 


care of whoever wishes to take it. What 
matters it to the glory of the Middle 
Kingdom, these uncultivated lands and a 


people more than half savage?” Whether 
this advice would have ultimately pre- 
vailed or not need not be considered, 
because the event which ushered in the 


third and final period of the Chinese 
conquest rendered it impossible of execu- 
tion. 

At first the control of the tribes of 
Central Asia was entrusted by the Chinese 
to four Khans, but the arrangement did 
not work well, because the territory of 
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Little Bokhara, as Kashgaria was then 
called, afforded a near and secure asylum 
for fhe lawless. Amursana’s installation 
of Barhanuddin Khoja and his brother as 
tulers at Kashgar has been mentioned. 


of a river, met with little or no oppo- 
sition. The two principal towns of 
Kashgar and Yarkand were occupiéd with- 
out fighting, and Tchao-hoei, in a letter 
to the Emperor, dated Kashgar, Sept. 13, 


CHINESE DESTROYING THE ELEUTH CAMP. 


When Tchao-hoei occupied Kuldja he 
expected Barhanuddin to make his sub- 
mission, but the Khoja did nothing of the 
kind. 

In the course of 1758 the Chinese general 
sent a mission to Kashgar, to point out 
the danger of this omission, and to protest 
against the attitude of Barhanuddin and 
his brother, whom the Chinese called 
“the two Hotchom.” The members of 
the mission were murdered at Kashgar, 
and it became necessary to punish the 
offenders. When Keen Lung heard of the 
incident he issued his orders: ‘* March 
against the perfidious Mahomedans, who 
have so insolently abused my favours; 
avenge your conspanions who have been 
the unhappy victims of their barbarous 
fury.” 

Considering the slight resistance they 
offered it is very extraordinary that the two 
Hotchom should have committed a crime 
which placed an impassable gulf between 
them’ and the Chinese. Early in 1759 
Tchao-hoei and Foiita invaded Kashgaria, 
in two divisions, and with the exception 
of a stubborn resistance at the passage 


1759, gives the following graphic descrip- 
tion of his occupation of the capital— 
“The two Hotchom, having learnt that 
your Majesty’s troops were marching 
against them, abandoned their amusements 
in repairing the fortifications of Kashgar 
and Yarkand. ‘They at once perceived 
that it would be impossible for them to 
resist your arms. They fled from their 
cities, and they dragged themselves and 
their families from hiding-place to hiding- 
place. The inhabitants of Kashgar, like 
those of Yarkand, surrendered to us with 
every demonstration of joy, which was a 
sign that they asked for nothing better 
than to live under the laws of your 
Majesty, to experience in their turn the 
effects of the goodness of your great heart, 
which embraces all the world. They came 
before us, bringing refreshments, which I 
accepted and caused to be distributed 
among the soldiers, while giving in all 
cases to those who brought them small 
pieces of silver or other money, not under 
the name of payment, but rather as a 
reward. They appeared to me to be very 
well satisfied with the arrangement. I 
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entered the city by one gate and left it 
by another. The inhabitants covered me 
with honour. Some accompanied me 
throughout my progress, crying out fre- 
quently, ‘Long live the great Emperor of 
China!’ Others lined the streets through 
which Ihad to pass. They were kneeling, 
and remained in that posture the whole time 
that I was making my progress. I made 
them a short address, in which I pointed 
out the happiness that they were about to 
enjoy if they remained faithful in their 
duty to your Majesty. At the same time 
I announced that those amongst them 
who had followed the side of the rebels 
would be sent to Ili, and that that would be 
the only punishment for a crime for which 
they deserved to have lost their lives. I 
was frequently interrupted by fresh cries 
of ‘Long live the great Emperor of 
China. May he and his descendants give 
us laws for ever!’ I at once gave orders 
for the preservation of public tranquillity 


Sirikul, and defeated them in the battle of 
Altchour, but the brothers escaped. The 
pursuit continued across the mountains 
and down the valley of the Oxus to the 
confines of Badakshan. Here Fouta 
gained a final victory, and the Khan of 
that State, in order to secure the with- 
drawal of the Chinese, surrendered the two 
Hotchom. Barhanuddin and his brother 
were sent to Peking, where they were at 
once beheaded by the Emperor. One 
member of the Khoja family, a child 
named Sarimsak, was alone saved by the 
Khan of Badakshan, and his descendants 
were destined to revive the Khoja preten- 
sions during the present century. The 
immediate results of this war were the 
establishment of Chinese authority in the 
whole of the region north and south of 
the Tian Shan range, and the acceptance 
by all the neighbouring tribes of the 
position of tributaries-of China. An 
indirect consequence of this success was 


FOUTA’S VICTORY IN BADAKSHAN. 


and for the prompt re-establishment of all 
things on their ordinary basis.” 

The war did not end with the capture 
of Kashgar, for the two Hotchom fled to 
the Pamir, and the intrepid Fouta was sent 
in pursuit. He came up with them near 


the return of the Tourguts, whose flight 
from the shores of the Caspian to Kuldja 
has been described by De Quincey in his 
“Flight of a Tartar Tribe.” 

The reader will be interested in hearing 
the end of the two successful generals 
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whose conquest of Central Asia furnished 
the most brilliant chapter in Keen Lung’s 
reign of sixty years. Of Fouta it is 
written that he was a rough soldier and 
no courtier. ‘“ Brought up in Tartary 
among his compatriots, the Solon Manchus, 
like them he had passed his youth in 
inuring himself to the fatigues of 
the chase, and to military exercises. He 
had not contracted that easy air and that 
suppleness to be acquired only at a Court, 
where he always appeared embarrassed. 
He would have chosen to have been rather 
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fortunate. When he returned from Central 
Asia, the Emperor went out half a day’s 
journey from Peking to welcome him. He 
was assigned a royal palace as a residence 
and raised to the rank of an earl, while his 
son received a princess of the imperial 
family as a bride. During the remainder 
of his life, which does not seem to have 
been very long, he was made the Emperor’s 
special adviser, and received many marks 
of his imperial favour. The most striking 
incident occurred, however, after his 
death. On hearing that his favourite 
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the least of soldiers than the first of 
courtiers. The Emperor had said on 
one occasion to an envoy boasting of 
his master’s artillery, ‘Let him make 
use of these guns and I will send 
Fouta against him.’” None the less, 
Fouta fell into disgrace with Keen Lung, 
and he was even sentenced to death. 
The capital punishment was not inflicted, 
but Fouta was deprived of all his 
offices and honours; and when. war 
broke out with Burma the command 
was given to a courtier named Count 
Alikouen, instead of to the captor of the 
two Hotchom. 

Tchao-hoei was in every way more 


general was ill, Keen Lung determined to 
visit him, but before he could carry out his 
intention, news came of his death, Thevisit, 
none the less, was paid, and orders were 
given that Tchao-hoei, in-his full official 
dress, should be placed in a chair to receive 
the Emperor. On arriving, Keen Lung 
hastened toward the dead warrior, exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘I command you to remain as you are. 
I come to see you for the purpose of exhort- 
ing you to leave nothing undone towards 
the re-establishment of your health. A man 
like you is still necessary to the Empire.” 
Even an able prince like Keen Lung could 
not refrain from practising the - Chinese 
national habit of ‘‘ make-believe.” 
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CUCKOO!’ 
By ATTE BOWE, 


AY I take a holiday to-morrow, 
Sir ?” 

“You, Peter? Yes, if you want it; 
but—why, that’s the first time you’ve 
asked for a holiday these twenty - six 
years!” 

“Yea, Sir’: 
cuckoo, Sir!” 

“The cuckoo !—what the ?” but 
Peter had already gone and closed the 
door behind him, and it was too hot to 
rise and call him back, so Mr. Grey 
turned to the deed before him with a sigh 
of exhaustion. 

A little office on the third storey in the 
Strand is not an ideal place in hot weather, 
and it is unwise when work must be done 
to let one’s thoughts wander to shady 
lanes, hayfields, the song of the lark, and 
the scent of honeysuckle, or to reflect on 
the enjoyment of a plunge in the river 
while one mops one’s brow with a dusty 
shirt-sleeve. 

Peter Jones did not look sentimental. 
A more wooden-faced little man it would 
have been difficult to find: spick-and- 
span in appearance, with a mind screwed 
down to the technical details of a lawyer’s 
office, poetry and Peter seemed to have 
only initial letters in common. Yet a 
close observer might have seen that in 
Peter’s eyes was a far-away look which did 
not come from too close attention to office- 
work. 

All that week Peter’s thoughts had been 
wandering to a cottage he had known 
twenty - six years ago: a thatched 
cottage with casement windows, the walls 
covered with pale pink roses and honey- 
suckle, a small square garden in front 


thank you, Sir. It was the 





filled with country flowers—traveller’s joy, 
columbine, York and Lancaster roses, and 
hollyhock—and with a gate opening on a 
lane with high hedges and deep banks 
leading down to shallow brooks, starred 
over at this time of the year with 
forget-me-nots and duckweed. He knew 
by heart every twist and turn of that lane, 
every detail of that cottage, yet it had 
never before haunted him in office hours 
as it haunted him those sultry July days. 
He wondered if the roses had been trained 
round that upper window, and if they still 
clambered round the corner chimney; he 
saw the swallows flitting in and out of 
their mud-nests above the porch with little 
twittering cries; and he longed—how he 
longed, to go back! ‘To-day the feeling 
had been unbearable. He stopped in his 
tidy copying of “‘AND moreover the afore- 
said Jeremiah Brown doth hereby 

and his pen dropped on the wide 
sheet, making a splash of; ink, a thing 
unknown in his past experience. He sat 
and gazed at the opposite wall with- 
out seeing it; he saw the cottage, 
he smelt the roses, he heard the cuckoo ; 
a girl stood at the gate and waved her 
hand to him—a girl in a sunbonnet, with 
slender figure and laughing brown eyes. 
The prettiest and best girl in the world! 
Then Mr. Grey’s bell rang; Peter awoke 
with a start. After answering the summons, 
he asked for 2 holiday and returned to his 
work. For twenty-six-years he had never 
asked for a holiday! He had never wished 
forone! He had seemed to haveno pleasure 
beyond his weary copying. He grudged 
Christmas Day .and Bank Holidays, and 
had been known to come down to the 
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office on Good Friday, when a large 
amount of work had made it appear 
necessary. He was, in fact, the ideal 
clerk from the employer's point of view, 
and a most objectionable clerk from the 
point of view of his juniors, who had no 
desire to emulate his example. 

It was the cuckoo that was responsible 
for Peter’s present demoralised state. 
Yes, the cuckoo and the hot weather. 
The street-vendors in the Strand were 
selling the little earthenware toys which 
imitated to perfection the dear, ungrateful 
bird, “sweet harbinger of spring,” and 
the sound floated in at the open window 
with a thousand other sounds—sounds 
comic, sounds tragic, sounds unnoticed, 
unheard, because so familiar. 

Peter tried to concentrate his thoughts 
on his work ; he erased the blot, and began 
again. ‘‘ AND moreover the said Jeremiah 
Brown ”— then he perceived that he had 
written that phrase twice, and took a fresh 
sheet of paper. “Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” 


came from the street below, then he gave 
it up, and at six o’clock exactly left the 


office. Another most unusual proceeding 
on his part! He generally remained till 
all had gone, and then locked up; but 
to-night he was the first to leave, giving 
the key to one of the juniors. 

He.did not go to bed that night ;. after 
his_lonely dinner he put out the lamp and 
sat at the open window of his little room 
at Brixton looking out in the direction of 
Dulwich Park and dreaming of the past. 

The golden glow of sunset faded slowly, 
leaving wonderful tints of amber and purple, 
which grew fainter till the sky overhead 
was a deep blue, and far to the west a pale 
primrose shade came down and touched 
the earth, one deep golden star on its 
border. . 

Twenty-six years ago, and to-morrow he 
was going back. Would she still be there ? 
He had promised to return soon. He was 
to make a fortune and come back and 
marry her. They had made most marvel- 
lous plans, as youth does when it decides 
to conquer the world. He was twenty- 
two then, a dreamy coustry youth, and 
she was eighteen. Both felt that Peter’s 
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genius would make itself felt. Some great 
man would perceive it and take him into 
partnership, or die and leave hima million. 
“But,” she had said tearfully, “you are 
not to marry his daughter!” (She had 
heard of Dick Whittington.) And Peter 
kissed away her tears and promised not to 
marry the. millionaire’s daughttr. (He 
had kept that promise—he had not yet 
met the millionaire.) And all the time 
they had stood at the gate, weaving plans, 
the cuckoo, in a neighbouring beech, had 
been uttering his cry. 

Disillusion had come rapidly. Life in 
London had not been the easy ladder to 
success Peter had expected to find it; 
there had been many hard times, and one 
terrible fortnight Peter remembered when 
his genius had been employed selling 
oranges in the street. He could not think 
of it even now without a shudder; he had 
almost known then what starvation meant. 
He had ceased to write to Molly during 
that time—that was twenty-two years ago. 
Then he had found employment with 
Mr. Grey to clean the office and run 
errands, and now he was head clerk. 

A strange apathy came over him when 
he found work again. His ‘ambition had 
all died away, and with it his belief in his 
genius. He asked for nothing more than 
the post he had—to be assured of home 
and food. But, strangely enough (though 
he never again wrote to Molly), somewhere 
far back in his consciousness.remained a 
vague, hazy idea that he was going home 
some day to marry her. He made no 
plans, he fixed no time, he never worried 
on account of delays; he never considered 
how time was passing away, powdering 
with grey the dark hair, bending his back, 
and digging furrows in his brow. On 
Sunday he often thought of Molly, while 
he took his regulation walk in Dulwich 
Park; but it was the Molly of the old days 
that he thought of—young, light, active, 
with sunny hair and lawghing, teasing, 
eyes, and the figure he saw. accompanying 
her about, leaning over her chair, or 
strolling by her side with arm round her 
waist, was. that of an eager, dreamy boy of 
twenty—Ais own. 
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A girl stood at the gate and waved her hand to him, 
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He left London next morning by an 
early train, and got out at the village 
station at eight o’clock. Fora minute he 
stood wondering if he had made a mistake. 
Opposite the station, where he remem- 
bered a hawthorn-hedge, stood a row of 
new villas. The station-master and porters 
were strangers to him. But the name of 
the village painted in white on the sign- 
board stared him in the face. He had five 
miles to walk, and he was impatient to 
arrive. He passed the villas, and turned 
down the narrow dusty lane, smelling of 
honeysuckle and lime as he remembered it 
of old. He snuffed the sweet fragrance 
with delight. A lark began to sing, rising 
almost from his feet, and he stood and 
watched it till he could see it no longer, 
though its note came thrilling down to 
him from the dazzling blue overhead. 
Then he hurried on again, only stopping 
to gather a long trailing spray of honey- 
suckle, which he threw over his shoulder 
as he had so often done of old. 

What a long walk it seemed! He had 
thought nothing of it formerly, and he 
wondered that the road appeared so long 
now ; and then he explained it by the fact 
that he was impatient to reach his journey’s 
end. 

Ah, there was the cottage at last! 
That, at least, was unaltered; and sud- 
denly his heart gave a throb, as from a 
neighbouring beech came the soft, low 
cry, “‘ Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” just as he had 
heard it when last he stood there. He 
stood still in the road, too troubled to 
move, trembling with excitement and 
fatigue, his eyes fixed on the cottage- 
door; but he saw nothing for the mist 
that dimmed his sight. Suddenly a rosy, 
buxom woman appeared in the porch. 
She stood still & few minutes as if waiting 
for someone, then called ‘‘ Molly! Molly!” 
Peter started. Now she would come, Azs 
Molly, and he drew nearer the gate. 
“Yes, Mother,” cried a childish voice, and 
a little girl of six ran round from the 
back of the cottage. Peter stopped, and 
then drew nearer, so that the woman saw 
him. She came down to the gate, and 
each hesitated. For a few moments they 
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stood still looking at each other, and then 
he knew. 

“I’ve come back, Molly,” he said 
simply. 

She had recognised him too, and 
welcomed him with a flush which bore no 
likeness to her simple blushes of old days. 

He followed her in, and they sat again 
in the little old parlour with the diamond- 
paned casements. They had much to 
say, but he let her talk and sat listening, 
while the child stood between them. 

She married William Deane (Peter 
remembered William). They had been 
married for twelve years. William had 
asked her long before, but she had waited. 
She did not say for what, but she gave 
a little sigh, and Peter knew as well as 
if she had spoken, and he looked on the 
floor. Yes, she was happy, she said in 
answer to his question. William was a 
kind husband ; and they had two children— 
a boy and little Molly. 

She wanted him to stay and take dinner 
with them; William would soon be in. 
But he was suddenly anxious to get away, 
and said he must go back. At least, he 
would wait and see the boy, she said, and 
went out of the room to call him. Molly 
the.younger stayed with ‘the funny little 
old man,” as she mentally termed him, 
and when they were alone Peter called her 
to him and stroked her hair. He would 
have liked to talk to her, but was not 
accustomed to children, and did not know 
what to say. He saw in her his Molly of 
old days—the deep blue eyes, the sunny 
hair, and rose- bud complexion. How 
familiar was the little impatient toss with 
which she threw back her hair! 

“A boy and a girl!” he muttered, 
“and they should have been mine!” 
Then in a sudden burst of passion he 
struck his fist violently on the table and 
cried hoarsely, “He has cheated me! 
They are mine!” 

The child drew back startled, then ran 
to the door as the boy came in. “ Here’s 
Peter!” she said, pulling him forward. 

Peter started! So the boy had been 
named after him! He was a strong 
sturdy fellow of eleven, but the visitor’s 
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Peter called her to him. 
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eyes suddenly grew dim and he could 
hardly see him. He felt very old. He 
would not stay long, and Molly and the 
two children stood at the gate to see him 
down the road. They waved their hands, 
and he turned and waved to them. But 
he felt very weary; his legs and back ached 
from the long walk. He knew that his hair 
was grey and that there were crowsfeet 
round his eyes, for he had seen the lines 
on Molly’s face. 

**Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” The soft sounds 
still came from the beech, but the notes 
were uttered by a different bird—a weary 
old bird whose springtime had passed long 
ago, and the sound grated on Peter's ears. 
When he had passed the curve in the 
road, and the cottage was no longer in 
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sight, he turned into the fields and threw 
himself down under the trees. It was very 
hot; the sun was high in the sky—but 
there, under the trees, it was pleasant. 
The air was full of the sweet sounds of 
summer ; rooks were cawing overhead, 
sheep were grazing near by, but to Peter 
something had gone out of the day, it 
seemed dull and cold, and he shivered. 
He remained till the sun went down and 
the cool of evening settled over the fields, 
Then he went back to the stifling London 
streets, and the one hope which had been 
so long dormant in his heart, which had 
carried him through dull days and lonely 
gloomy evenings, was dead. He would 
never marry Molly. ‘The children of 
Alice call Bertram ‘ Father.’” 
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“THE Quirinal Palace has_ wit- 

nessed many changes since its 
foundation by Pope Gregory XIII. in 
1572. Perhaps one of the most remark- 
able events, however, was that of the 
year when King Victor Emmanuel took 
possession of the Italian Throne, to be 
followed eight years later by his son, 
Umberto, the late monarch, who was 
already married to his cousin Marguerite 
of Savoy, and had thereby contracted an 
alliance which met with the hearty ap- 
proval of all classes, and gave the people 
of Italy a future Queen, who was, and is, 
the most beautiful Queen in Europe, and 
also the most accomplished. 

His late Majesty of Italy was somewhat 
brusque in manner, and quick and de- 
cided in his movements ; far more fond of 
stirring out-door exercises than he was of 
observing Court etiquette. I believe if he 
had had his way he would have utterly 
ignored all State formalities, and any cere- 
monies he was obliged to go through he 
cut as short as possible. When in his 
Palace of the Quirinal, his life was one of 
great simplicity, his appearance in the 
streets of the ancient city being unmarked 
by princely retinue or imposing display of 
any sort, while what he loved best was to 
get away to his farming at a country palace 
or to shoot big game in the woods and 
on the mountains. He was much beloved 
by his people, and it was no wonder. The 


great majority of the thirty millions over 
whom he reigned. are not blessed with an 
over-abundance of money, and among the 
poorer classes the poverty is very great. 
For their wants and necessities the King 
had an ever-open purse ; he would forego 


- 


his State allowance for a year or two at a 
time ; would put off a State Ball; would 
reduce his Court officials or the quadrupeds 
of his stables—all to alleviate hunger and 
distress. Can it, then, be wondered at 
that the Italians, with all their natural 
warm-heartedness, almost idolised their 
monarch ? 

Instances without number, almost, could 
be given of what the late King Umberto 
has done tor his people. But let me recall 
one to you which happened some years ago, 
and which proved not only the devotion of 
the King to the welfare of his subjects, 
but also the indomitable courage which 
has always characterised him. Cholera, 
one of the most dreaded scourges, broke 
out in Italy; everybody not unnaturally 
was thoroughly scared, and Naples, which 
was the scene of the outbreak, threatened 
to become a deserted city. At this crisis 
the King suddenly appeared among the 
people, reviving the sinking courage ot 
the few who were not stricken, and, by his 
unflagging energy and personal presence 
in the worst quarters, restoring a degree 
of confidence that enabled them to 
combat successfully the dread enemy and 
cheerfully and uncomplainingly stand bythe 
suffering ones. This will never be forgotten 
by the Italians. Years before, his Majesty 
had proved his bravery on the field of battle ; 
he fought so hard and presented such a 
resolute front to the enemy that he had to 
be literally forced from the field by the 
Italian officers, who foresaw the bad 
consequences likely -to ensue should the 
Heir-Apparent—as he then was—lose his 
life on the field. He carried a reminis- 
cence of that event in the form of a scar 
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from a big sabre cut ; but it is one thing 
to rush into battle surrounded by hosts 
just as eager for the fray, and* quite 
another quietly to expose oneself to all the 
terrible risk of an awful malady from which 
few recover; and Umberto more truly 
proved his courage in the city of Naples 
than he did at the battle of Custozza. 

The Queen has always been quite as 





more especially in the way of lace. She 
is reputed to be—with the exception of 
Queen Victoria—the best-educated Queen 
in Europe, knowing English, French, 
German, and Spanish thoroughly, and 
speaking each as fluently as sne does her 
own Italian. She is also a finished Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew scholar, and is 
not only thoroughly familiar with the 
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popular as the King, and in Rome might 
be seen almost daily driving through the 
streets and along the fashionable roads 


of Monte Pincie. Unlike the King, she 
seemed to enjoy all that savours of State 
and its surroundings, and, though the 
King’s attendants were all dressed in a 
qriiet livery, the Queen’s were all in royal 
scarlet, and her carriage was always drawn 
by four splendid horsés with either’ out- 
rilers or equerries. In the matter of 
dress the Queen ever showed very good 
taste, being fond of all that is costly, 


masterpieces of European literature, 
quoting Petrarch, Dante, and Goethe, but 
is so fond of Shakspere that she has written 
a little work on his heroines. Her nature 
seems to be thoroughly artistic as well as 
poetic, and certainly in music she possesses 
more than ordinary powers. The early 
compositions of the Italian masters and 
the works of Beethoven seem to have for 


‘her a‘great fascination. 


During the late monarch’s reign early 
hours were the fashion at the Quirinal, 
and the Queen was seldom in bed after 
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ceven in the morn- 
ing, she and the 
King breakfasting 
together very soon 
after that hour. 
This’ over, the 
correspondence 
was attended to; 
then there were 
often private 
audiences, visits 
to studios — of 
which the Queen 
is very fond—and 
her daily drive, 
luncheon, and 
afternoon tea with 
the King; and, 
whatever else had 
to be done, always 
an hour: or so 
before dinner was 
spent with her 
husband, when 


sometimes they sat chatting over the 
events of the day, and sometimes her the names were 
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THE THRONE. 


THE BALL-ROOM OF THE QUIRINAL. 


Majesty played on 
the mandoline, 
lyre, or piano. 
Dinner was served 
at seven, and was 
usually a_ small 
party, consisting 
of the late King 
and Queen 
Margherita, and 
one or two Lords 
and Ladies in 
Waiting. 

The Queen’s 
Receptions or 
Drawing - Rooms 
were always well 
attended, but 
never crowded, 
her Majesty pre- 
venting that by 
making the occa- 
sions numerous. 
The number 


usually presented seldom exceeded fifty ; 
previously submitted 
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in the usual way, and each lady who was 
approved of for presentation received 
a call from one of her Majesty’s 
Maids of Honour. This lady was always 
possessed of exquisite tact, and managed 
to elucidate from the débutante those 


The chief distinction which could be paid 
to a lady, either a member of the Italian 
aristocracy or a foreign visitor, was to be 
honoured with an invitation to the Queen’s 
Monday afternoons. Seldom were there 
more than about twenty present, consisting 
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things upon which she was best informed. 
Thus her Majesty was always well posted 
beforehand in the particular subjects or 
hobbies of those who would shortly be 
presented ; and those who were about to 
undergo the wrdeal were equally apprised 
of the Quirinal formula. At the ceremony 
itself the Queen went among the ladies 
chatting to each one pleasantly. The 
Drawing-Rooms were not held in the after- 
noon, but in the evening, an innovation 
that might well be copied at other Courts, as 
evening-dress always looks better beneath 
electric or gas light, to say nothing of the 
‘.dditional beauty imparted to the saloons. 


of the Queen, a few valued friends, and 
a very select few of the gentlemen and 
ladies of the Court circle. This was held in 
the Queen’s own private apartments. Some 
of the most beautiful instrumental music 
it is possible to listen to was performed by 
a quintet party, and in the intervals the 
Quven would seat herself first by the side 
of one and then another of her guests, not 
beckoning them to her, but herself crossing 
the room to them and conversing in the 
most affable manner. But it was a most 
hospitable Court, and so its receptions, 
dinners, and balls were numerous; the 
latter, being very brilliant, were best worth 
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seeing. The company entered by the Grand 
Staircase and passed through the Guards’ 
Hall, where were stationed some of the 
pick of the Italian Army, and so on through 
brilliantly lighted saloons to the ball-room. 
This has a number of settees placed 
around it, and here were seated numbers of 
the guests, who, of course, were the very 
élite of Italian society. Chairs of State 
were placed under a canopy for their 
Majesties, and the Queen always occupied 
hers, being escorted to it with much 
ceremony by the Court Chamberlain. The 
King, however, was far more comfortable 
walking about and talking genially to his 
courtiers. The dancing commenced at 
eleven o’clock, and was carried on with 


assemblage. The beauty of the Italian 
ladies is proverbial, but it is never denied 
that the Queen is always the loveliest 
amongst them. And she has ever been 
reputed to be as good and charitable as 
she is beautiful, most energetically taking 
up various philanthropic causes, visiting 
personally hospitals and other institutions, 
where she would enter gaily into conversa- 
tion with the inmates, distributing flowers 
among them, or making the children happy 
with toys. Yet, with all this, her Majesty 
has found plenty of time for her studies and 
her music; for, possessed of the most un- 
flagging energy, her days often consisted of 
seventeen hours’ continuous employment. 
But it is time I gave some little idea of 
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much zest, the Queen herself taking 
part in State quadrilles, etc. Later in the 
evening her Majesty moved about among 
her visitors, the most striking figure in the 


the appearance of the Quirinal Palace. 
The building stands in a fine piazza, 
surrounded with Grecian sculpture and 
granite obelisks and basins. No one can 
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call the palace exterior beautiful; it is 
a long, straggling, overgrown-looking 
building, and was formerly the ‘summer 
residence of the Popes. . Passing beneath 
a deep portal, you turn into a spacious 
court, over you and on your left being a 
quaint clock-tower, with a dial that is 
reminiscent of Papal days, the Virgin and 


Emperor and Empress. They are 
beautiful beyond all description, and their 
preparation entailed a large expenditure 
Truth to tell, the German imperial 
visit, with the numerous’ suite which 
accompanied them, was a pretty severe 
strain for the Quirinal coffers; but the 
Emperor : William was an ally, and so of 


THE QUEEN’S SALOON IN THE QUIRINAL. 


The Grand Stair- 
case js rich in marble mosaics, and 
bordered with choice plants. This has 
entrance into the Guards’ Hall, with its 
lofty roof richly decorated in gold and 
painted frescoes. Marble and Florentine 
tapestry appear alternately on the walls, 
and the floor, one hundred and thirty-five 
feet in length, is a magnificent example of 
marble mosaic. From here there is 
entrance right and left to numerous 
suites of apartments. On the left 
are the long succession which were 
entirely re-decorated and refitted some 
six years ago for the visit of the German 


Child appearing on it. 


necessity had to be received with all 
possible honour and display. 

Away to the right of the Guards’ Hall 
may be seen what was formerly the chapel 
where Popes were wont to officiate. Mass 
is not now said here ; since the loss of 
temporal power by the Pontiff it has 
been forbidden. King Umberto put up a 
division and utilised one part of it for the 
mementoes of the funeral! of his father, 
Victor Emmanuel. Many of these are 
exceedingly costly, consisting of crowns 
and laurel wreaths of pure ‘gold, set with 
precious stones; also there is a large 
collection of illuminated addresses and 
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THE GUARDS’ HALL AT THE QUIRINAL. 
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beautiful wreaths with silk pendants. 
These had been sent from nearly all the 
reigning monarchs of Europe, celebrities 
of all nations, and cities and towns of 


PRIVATE SITTING-ROOM OF THE KING AND QUEEN, 


Italy. It is a collection that speaks im- 
pressively of the esteem with which King 
Victor Emmanuel was regarded by the 
world at large. 


The State apartments are numerous, and 
many of them more like halls than rooms. 
The entire decoration has originally been 
costly in the extreme; there is a profusion 
of exquisite marble, and tapestry of the 
finest manufacture, while the lofty ceilings 
are lavishly stuccoed and gilded, and 


adorned of the 
hands 


Beautifully 


with painted frescoes 
description from the 
of Italy’s greatest masters. 


choicest 
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chiselled statuary and glittering Venetian 
and Murano glass are enhanced by the 
rich velvet hangings and_ upholstery. 
A deal of it, however, would be vastly 
improved by a 
judicious __restora- 
tion, for it fell very 
much into 
during the residence 
of the Papal authori- 
ties; and although 
the late King did a 
great deal, he hesi- 
tated to spend so 
large an amount as 
a thorough renova- 
tion would require, 
preferring rather to 
use the money for 
the benefit of his 
subjects. 


decay 


There is always 
much interest 
centred in a Throne- 
room, a place where 
Majesty formally re- 
ceives with all its 
attendant dignity. 
But King Umberto 
dispensed with the 
dignity as much as 
possible, both as 
régards appoint- 
ments and regula- 
tions. The Throne 
itself is really only 
an ordinary velvet 
and gilded chair on 
a dais; but to sit 
on this and receive was far too formal 
for his Majesty, for he generally stood on 
the lower step of the dais and received the 
people as they were presented. Noticeable, 
too, was the fact that there was no chair for 
the Queen. Their Majesties each preferred 
to receive in their own way, with as little 
ceremony as possible. The ball-room is 
one of the most beautiful sa/ons of the 
Quirinal ; the mythological paintings 
over doorways and window recesses and 
in the frescoes of the ceiling are some of 
the choicest artistic works extant. Crim- 
son and gold are the prevailing tones of 
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decoration and hangings. The room is 
lined with windows on either side; from 
one row you see into the lovely gardens 
of the palace, and from the other over 
the city right away to Pope’s Mount. A 
ball-room opens from it, often 
used for receptions. It is, if anything, 
more beautiful than is the larger one. 
Here the crimson and gold brocade is all 
hand-worked with exquisite floral designs, 
the walls being literally covered with 
plate - glass, gold - relief, and painting ; 
the floor — like that of the previous 
room—is of rich par- 


smaller 


queterie. 

there 
number of 
ante-rooms, drawing- 


Of course, 
are a 


rooms, Ambassadors’ 
salons, and so on, and 
also there are the 
private apartments 
lately used by their 
Majesties, of which 
the Blue Saloon of 
the Queen is the most 
beautiful. A gay, 
cheerful. - looking 
apartment it is, with 
several windows 
looking out into the 
Quirinal gardens, 
richly brocaded walls, 
with portraits of the 
House of Savoy, 
stands and cases of 
curios without 
number, blue- 
brocaded furniture, 
and always an abun- 
dance of flowers. 
Nor must I forget the 
exquisite Neapolitan 
tapestry, and her 
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The private dining-room is_ exceed- 
ingly handsome. The ceiling has some 
choice frescoes, and beneath is a fine 
alto-relievo of mythological subjects. 
The graceful Venetian chandeliers are 
very lovely in design, and the panelled 
mirrors on the walls are interspersed 
with hangings of tapestry. Then there 
is a very charming little sitting-room, 
formerly used exclusively by the late 
King and the Queen. Much of the 
furniture therein is very antique, consisting 
of carved oak, Spanish leather, etc. ; 








Majesty’s _ business- 
like des k, in 
front of which she 
spent a certain part 
of her time every day. Adjoining this is 
a smaller saloon, where stands a grand 
piano, on the walls being a fine collection 
of books in various languages reposing in 
white and gold shelves. 


THE AMBASSADORS’ SALOON IN THE QUIRINAL. 


paintings abound, and the floor is entirely 


of marble mosaic. It is perhaps scarcely 
necessary to say that in the Italian palace 
the finest of the marbles of the country 
are lavishly used in all directions. 
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The gardens of the Quirinal, though 
not very large, are extremely lovely, having 
a wondrous display of flowers, ferns, 
palms, and other trees such as we are 
unaccustomed to or, at the most, only see 
in the finest of glass-houses. Then there 
are such delightfully shady avenues, with 
much exquisite statuary and fine marble 
fountains, that the place seems almost a 
fairyland. Also I must not omit to 
mention that there is a maze in the 
grounds, of which you get a very good 
view from the ball-room windows. The 
outside places, such as the riding-school 
and stables, can only just be noted, but 
they are the very finest of 
their kind. 

Other palaces of their Majesties I 
have seen, which can only be briefly 
mentioned, one of which is the famous 
Pitti Palace at Florence, with its world 
of art-treasures; and another, the palace 
near St. Mark’s, in Venice. There is 
also the charming Alpine retreat at 
Gressoney, and the favourite summer 
residence, the Palace of Monza, between 


some of 





the Lake of Como and Milan. It was 
here, as everyone knows, that the cruel 
murder: which startled and shocked the 
world took place. Here the King pursued 
his hobby of farming, and the Queen 
her favourite pastime of gardening, varied 
by cycling, an exercise at which her 
Majesty was an expert. Their Majesties 
had, in the present King Victor Emmanuel, 
one son, whose marriage with the Princess 
Héléne of Montenegro took place in 1896. 

With the gracious permission of the late 
King and the Queen, I have at various times 
visited the Quirinal, and when in Rome 
only last Easter saw his Majesty on more 
than one occasion. He then looked in the 
best of health and spirits, and responded 
smilingly to the hearty greetings of his 
people, no thought of the grim tragedy 
soon to be enacted overshadowing him or 
them. On the last occasion the King was 
himself driving a fine pair of bays; the 
Queen presently following in a carriage 
and four with scarlet-clad outriders. Her 


Majesty was looking perfectly charming ina 
large picture-hat and a crimson plush cloak. 








THE GARDENS OF THE QUIRINAL. 








* Sir, what means this intrusion?” said Mary the Queen. 


See “ Wuex Mary QueeNneD THE SCOTS,”’ PAGE 105. 





